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Abraham  Lincoln. 

Emancipator. 

Martyr. 

Born  February  12,  1809. 

Admitted  to  the  Bar,  1837. 

Elected  to  Congress,  1846. 

Elected  Sixteenth  President  of  the  United  States,  November,  i860. 

Emancipation  Proclamation,  January  i,  1863. 

Re-elected  President  of  the  United  States,  November,  1864. 

Assassinated,  April  14,  1865. 


COMMITTEE. 


THOMAS  F.  WENTWORTH,  Chairman. 

E.  W.   BLOOMINGDALE.         HENRY  MELVILLE.  H.   R.  DeMILT. 

L.  E.  CHITTENDEN.         WILLIAM  BROOKFIELD. 


DINNER  OF  THE  REPUBLICAN  CLUB. 


The  sixth  annual  dinner  of  the  Republican  Club  of  the  City 
of  New  York  was  held  at  Delmonico's,  February  12,  1892,  on  the 
eighty-third  anniversary  of  the  birth  of  Abraham  Lincoln.  Rev. 
Robert  Collyer,  D.D.,  opened  with  prayer: 

"  Oh,  Tnou  Giver  of  every  good  and  perfect  gift,  fountain  of 
our  life  and  all  the  blessings  of  our  life,  we  ask  that  Thy  blessing 
may  rest  upon  us  to-night,  as  we  stay  together  as  brothers  and 
sons  of  the  Republic.  And  may  our  hearts  be  stirred  and  all  our 
life  made  stronger  by  the  memory  that  attaches  to  this  time  of 
Thy  great  gift  in  Thy  dear  son,  our  good  Father  Abraham.  May 
we  mind  how  true  he  was  and  be  true ;  how  sweet  he  was  and  be 
sweet;  and  so  may  this  m.eeting  be  begun,  continued  and  ended 
under  Thy  great  benediction.  Amen." 

OPENING  REMARKS  BY  JAMES  A.    BLANCHARRD,   ESQ., 
PRESIDENT  OF  THE  CLUB. 

After  the  courses  of  the  dinner  had  been  served,  the  Chair- 
man, Mr.  James  A.  Blanchard,  President  of  the  Club,  arose,  and 
after  having  been  received  with  great  aoplause  and  cheers,  said: 

"We  have  now  reached  the  point  in  our  proceedings  where 
it  becomes  my  agreeable  duty  to  call  you  to  order,  and  to  invite 
you  to  partake  of  the  intellectual  good  things  which  the  dis- 
tinguished speakers  about  me  have  brought  here  and  have  in  store 
for  you.  It  gives  me  very  great  pleasure,  on  behalf  of  the  Club, 
to  thank  them  for  their  presence  here,  and  to  extend  to  all  our 
invited  guests  a  cordial  greeting.      (Applause.) 

We  have  come  together,  according  to  our  custom  in  recent 
years,  on  the  anniversary  of  his  birth,  to  celebrate  the  virtues  of 
the  immortal  Lincoln.     We  wish  to  remind  ourselves  and  others 
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of  his  humanity  and  wisdom,  his  lofty  patriotism  and  his  high  sense 
of  duty,  and  to  strengthen  our  faith  in  the  enduring  principles  of 
Republicanism  which  have  been  transmitted  to  us  in  the  lessons  of 
his  majestic  life  and  work  and  character.      (Applause.) 

It  is  fitting  and  proper  that  we  should  do  this,  for  Lincoln 
was  a  typical  Republican,  and  the  noblest  product  of  our  Ameri- 
can civil  life.  He  was  the  child  of  the  people  and  had  an  inborn 
faith  in  their  justice  and  patriotism.  Our  party  has  inherited  his 
political  principles,  and  we  are  trustees  for  their  perpetuation  and 
advancement.  He  believed  in  the  American  system  of  protection, 
the  preservation  of  the  public  faith  and  credit,  and  declared  that 
the  nation  should  care  for  him  who  bore  the  battle,  his  widow  and 
orphans.  He  believed  in  equal  rights  and  privileges  for  all  men, 
and  that  we  should  have  in  fact  as  well  as  in  name,  all  over  the 
Union,  a  government  of  the  people,  by  the  people  and  for  the 
people.      (Applause.) 

We  are  on  the  eve  of  a  great  national  contest  which  shall 
decide  whether  these  grand  principles  of  Lincoln  and  the  Repub- 
lican party  shall  be  upheld  or  overthrown.  Some  of  the  issues 
involved  go  to  the  underlying  principles  of  our  political  system. 
The  Charter  of  Liberty  itself  declares  the  equality  of  all  men 
and  that  governments  derive  their  just  powers  from  the  consent  of 
the  governed.  Its  plain  interpretation  is  that  all  men,  clothed 
with  the  rights  of  citizenship,  shall  have  equal  privileges  of  the 
suffrage,  without  suppression  or  perversion ;  that  their  votes  shall 
be  counted  and  recorded  as  cast,  and  the  expressed  will  of  the 
majority  shall  prevail  and  be  cheerfully  obeyed.  The  disregard 
of  these  fundamental  principles  is  a  defiance  of  the  law  enacted  to 
give  them  life  and  force  and  a  menace  to  our  free  institutions,  for 
where  the  law  ceases  to  operate,  anarchy  begins.  These  princi- 
ples, laid  down  by  the  fathers  of  the  Republic  and  written  in  their 
blood,  appeal  for  support  to  every  man,  irrespective  of  party, 
who  cherishes  the  honor  and  integrity  of  his  country.  We  can 
confidently  appeal  to  the  plain  people  throughout  the  land.  They 
stood  by  Lincoln  and  they  will  stand  by  the  party  that  shall  up- 
hold and  defend  these  sacred  principles  of  self-government.  (Long 
continued  applause.)  Whether  our  leader  in  the  contest  shall  be 
our  able  President,  (great  applause  and  cheers)  who  has  put  the 
seal  of  conscience  on  every  official  act  and  faithfully  carried  out 
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the  promises  of  his  party,  for  which  he  deserves  the  gratitude  of 
his  countrymen,  or  some  other  of  the  tried  and  true  leaders  of  our 
party,  he  will  have  the  support,  the  hearty  support  of  every  mem- 
ber of  this  great  Club.      (Great  applause.) 

The  Secretary  will  now  read  letters  of  regret  from  some  of 
our  friends  who  are  unable  to  be  present." 

Mr.  Henry  Melville  read  the  letters,  and  after  their  comple- 
tion continued : 

"Members  of  the  Club  and  their  guests  this  evening  have 
received  a  proof  etching,  representing  Abraham  Lincoln  as  he 
appeared  at  the  age  of  fifty-two,  at  the  time  of  his  first  election 
to  the  Presidency.  You  will  notice  that  the  face  lacks  some  of 
the  deep  lines  of  character  which  appear  in  the  more  familiar  like- 
nesses and  which  grew  under  excitements  of  a  civil  war  and  the 
cares  of  his  exalted  office,  but  in  place  of  them,  there  is  something 
which  perhaps  is  equally  valuable,  traces  of  that  quaint  humor 
which  always  impressed  but  never  wounded,  and  that  kindly  heart 
of  which  those  who  knew  him  have  such  pleasant  recollections. 

The  picture  is  made  from  a  small  photograph  in  the  possession 
of  a  member  of  the  Club,  and  the  artist,  Mr.  Johnson,  has  done 
his  work  well,  exaggerating  nothing  and  not  attempting  any 
change  or  improvement.  We  hope  that  this  not  only  will  be  a 
pleasant  souvenir  of  the  occasion,  but  that  it  will  come  to  be 
considered  the  best  likeness  of  Mr.  Lincoln  in  the  prime  of  his 
manhood,  as  he  was  entering  upon  his  great  career." 

Mr.  Blanchard  then  announced  the  first  toast  of  the  evening, 
"Abraham  Lincoln.  The  War  President,  Statesman,  Patriot; 
the  great  and  good  man." 

"  That  good  gray  head  which  all  men  knew, 

That  voice  from  which  their  omens  all  men  drew, 
That  iron  nerve  to  true  occasions  true, 

That  tower  of  strength 
Which  stood  four  square  to  every  wind  that  blew." 

The  gentleman  who  is  to  respond  to  this  toast  is  a  dis- 
tinguished clergyman  of  this  city.  I  have  the  very  great  honor 
of  introducing  to  you  the  Rev.  Dr.  Strobridge. "     (Great  applause.) 
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Mr.  President.,  Members  of  the  Republican  Club  and  Gefitlefnen  : 

I  would  be  glad  to  have  you  all  understand  that  I  feel  that  I 
am  at  present  undertaking  a  large  contract.  If  you  had  asked  me 
in  the  brief  space  of  some  twenty  minutes  allotted  traditionally  to 
an  after  dinner  speech  to  tell  you  how  much  the  Cleveland 
Democrats  loved  the  Hill  Democrats,  I  could  get  through  in  the 
time  and  have  still  space  to  tell  you  just  about  how  much  time 
Senator  Hill  has  spent  at  Washington.  (Laughter  and  applause.) 
And  indeed,  I  would  still  have  a  margin  out  of  the  twenty  minutes 
to  take  you  up  in  thought  to  Albany  and  allow  you  to  listen  to  the 
serenade  given  to  the  Democratic  majority  by  the  sweet-voiced 
Mugwumps;  but  to  ask  any  one  to  do  justice  to  this  great  subject 
in  this  limited  time  is  like  trying  with  a  pocket-knife  to  cut  down 
one  of  the  great  pines  of  California.  I  have  a  fancy  that  you  will 
think  when  I  get  through  the  sermon  has  broken  down  under 
the  text.  (Laughter.)  There  is  a  line  with  which  some  of  us 
that  possibly  visit  the  churches  a  little  more  than  some  of  the  rest 
of  us — (Laughter  and  applause) — have  heard  occasionally, 
"Though  they  may  forget  the  singer,  they  will  not  forget  the 
song."  I  have  a  fancy  that  you  will  forget  presently  both  the 
singer  and  the  song  in  this  instance.  (Cries  of  "  Oh,  no.")  But 
at  all  events,  I  ask  you  to  remember  what  I  say  for  the  sake  of 
the  subject  I  have.  If  you  don't  recall  much  of  what  I  say,  please 
to  observe  that  I  have  undertaken  at  least  to  speak  about  a  great 
name. 

Macaulay  in  one  of  his  spasms  of  asperity  breaks  out  with 
this  remark:  "The  multitude  is  more  easily  interested  for  the 
most  unmeaning  badge,  or  the  most  insignificant  name,  than  for 
the  most  important  principle."  There  are  many  who  will  think 
that  this  observation  is  as  unfair  as  it  is  caustic.  But,  however 
that  may  be,  you,  Mr.  President,  in  announcing  this  toast,  have 
just  pronounced  a  name  which  has  always  and  everywhere  a  spell 
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to  charm  the  multitude,  because  it  is  a  great  name!  a  name  which 
dignifies  us  in  its  utterance,  because  it  is  of  itseif  a  badge  of 
nobility!  a  name  which  stirs  always  a  whirl  of  enthusiasm,  because 
it  stands  for  the  incarnation  of  the  most  important  principles 
that  ever  roused  a  great  nation  to  action  or  led  humanity  to  an 
advance  movement! — the  name  of  Abraham  Lincoln,  "  the  War 
President,  statesman,  patriot;  the  great  and  good  man!  "  (Great 
applause.) 

Truth  was  the  pole-star  of  his  mind.  His  one  concern  was 
to  be  guided  by  it.  The  right  was  the  only  oracle  at  which  he 
made  any  inquiries.  His  utterance  was  free  from  confusion,  be- 
cause his  thought  was  unmixed  with  any  falsehood.  When  he 
spoke,  you  recalled  the  maxim,  "  The  clear  is  the  true."  (Ap- 
plause.) 

His  mental  processes  were  all  logical,  and  his  conclusions 
were  rightfully  his,  because  he  had  travelled  in  thought  all  the 
way  up  to  them.  With  him  action  was  the  response  to  reason 
rather  than  the  product  of  passion.  He  could  deliberate  when 
smaller  and  excited  minds  insisted  upon  action,  but  no  difficulties 
could  discourage  nor  dangers  deter  his  action  when  its  hour  and 
opportunity  had  arrived.      (Applause.) 

Because  he  reached  his  conclusions  by  these  legitimate  pro- 
cesses and  knew  that  he  was  right,  he  was  absolutely  immovable 
in  his  firmness,  and  stood  amid  storms  of  persuasion  like  a  rock 
amid  the  hissing  but  helpless  spray.  His  judgment  was  of  the 
forecasting  sort.  Beneath  his  sombre  but  never  stern  brow,  his 
calm  and  sometimes  sad  eye  took  in  long  reaches  of  time,  and 
this  country  has  not  yet  outgrown  his  predictions.      (Applause.) 

Great,  however,  as  he  was  in  mind,  he  was  equally  great  in 
heart.  Adversity  found  him  always  braced  and  steadied  by  an 
unflinching  fortitude.  Justice  to  him  was  sacred  as  the  presence 
of  the  Deity  itself.  However  men  might  differ  in  other  respects, 
all  were  equal  in  their  claim  upon  justice.  To  make  him  con- 
scious of  an  unjust  act  would  have  been  to  make  him  conscious  of 
exquisite  pain.      (Great  applause.) 

He  was  "  Honest  Abe  "  before  he  became  President  Lincoln. 
And  it  is  to  the  credit  of  the  American  people  that  it  was  largely 
because  he  was  the  first  that  he  became  the  second.  When  post- 
master at  a  little  cross-road  village,  he  brings  forth  the  old  leather 
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bag  and  counts  out  in  triumph  to  the  inspector  the  last  cent  due 
to  the  Government.  He  dismisses  untouched  any  lawsuit  in 
which  truth  declines  to  be  his  client.  And,  as  a  principle  which 
it  were  well  for  every  tempted  lawyer  to  observe,  he  has  left  this 
aphorism:  "The  law  never  sanctions  cheating,  and  a  lawyer 
must  be  very  smart  indeed  who  can  twist  it  so  that  it  will  seem  to 
do  so."     (Applause.) 

His  heart  would  swim  sometimes  to  the  surface  in  tears,  as 
over  the  untimely  death  of  Ellsworth.  His  tenderness  made  him 
attentive  to  little  children,  and  moved  him  to  leave  his  busy  desk 
and  hasten  to  visit  the  soldier  under  sentence  of  death,  talk  lov- 
ingly with  him  and  rescue  him  from  his  terrible  fate.  When  but  a 
stripling,  having  landed  a  flat-boat  in  New  Orleans,  he  chanced  to 
witness  a  slave  auction  in  that  city,  and  he  said:  "  My  heart  bled 
at  seeing  that  family  separated  and  sold.  My  God!  if  ever  I  get 
a  chance  to  hit  that  institution,  I'll  hit  it  hard. "  (Great  applause. ) 
That  was  the  first  sentence  of  the  Emancipation  Proclamation, 
given  out  years  before  the  official  document  was  issued.  That 
proclamation  broke  upon  the  shore-line  of  history  in  clanging 
bells,  falling  fetters,  and  shouts  of  freemen.  ■  But  the  wave  started 
far  back  there  in  New  Orleans;  it  began  as  a  silent  swell  out  in 
the  mid-ocean  of  Lincoln's  great  heart.      (Applause  and  cheers.) 

He  was  an  unselfish  man.  Wielding  almost  unlimited  power, 
no  one  suffered  wantonly  at  his  hands  or  from  a  personal  motive. 
At  the  opening  of  his  second  administration,  he  said,  "While  I 
am  deeply  sensible  of  the  high  compliment  of  a  re-election,  it 
adds  nothing  to  my  satisfaction  that  any  other  man  may  be 
pained  or  disappointed  by  the  result."  At  the  opening  of  his 
first  administration  when  he  might  have  justly  dismissed  Wm.  H. 
Seward  from  his  Cabinet  because  of  an  offensive  note,  he  mag- 
nanimously chose  to  judge  the  man  not  by  his  mistakes,  but  by 
his  merits — he  rescued  him  from  political  suicide  and  gave  him 
the  opportunity  to  win,  as  he  did,  a  first  place  among  the  great 
Secretaries.  When  his  irrevocable  decision  to  accept  Mr.  Chase's 
resignation  was  announced,  he  said,  "  And  yet  there  is  not  another 
man  in  the  Union  who  would  make  as  good  a  Chief  Justice  as 
Chase.  And  if  I  have  the  opportunity  I  will  make  him  Chief 
Justice  of  the  United  States"  He  was  as  good  as  his  word,  the 
occasion  came,   he  promptly   honored  it,  and  the  man  who  had 
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apparently  sought  to  annoy  the  President  and  disturb  the  country 
at  a  critical  moment,  is  by  the  grace  of  that  same  President  sent 
down  into  history  decorated  with  the  ermine  of  the  chief  court  of 
the  world.  Magnamimity  could  mount  no  higher,  never  had  it 
worn  a  nobler  crown!     (Great  applause.) 

The  patience  of  Mr.  Lincoln  was  phenomenal.  It  was  not 
the  quiet  of  torpidity  or  indifference,  but  it  was  the  masterful 
control  of  powers  throbbing  with  activity.  He  could  command 
himself.  He  could  bide  his  time.  He  could  and  did  stop  always 
on  the  safe  side  of  the  premature  But  when  patience  had  ful- 
filled her  mission,  then  restraint  was  changed  to  aggressive 
energy,  and  might  become  force.  Thus  it  was  that  he  could  wait 
without  complaining  while  McClellan  was  delaying,  but  after  that 
he  could  move  like  a  thunderbolt  when  Grant  was  advancing. 
(Applause.) 

As  we  look  back  now  to  those  years  thickened  over  with 
clouds  and  shot  with  streaks  of  blood  we  say :  What  man  of  all 
the  v/orld  could  have  guided  so  safely  this  nation  ?  A  man  he 
was  whose  faith  in  eternal  principles  was  unfailing.  Listen, 
above  the  storm  we  hear  his  voice  in  these  clarion  words — "Let 
us  have  faith  that  right  makes  might  and  in  that  faith  let  us  to  the 
end  dare  to  do  our  duty  as  we  understand  it."  When  the  night  is 
blackest,  we  may  harken  at  the  door  of  his  private  thought  and 
hear  him  say : 

"  My  soul  be  true  !  ' 

Though  on  the  shrine  of  truth  the  blaze 
Shed  in  the  dark  its  dying  rays. 
Keep  thou  thy  vigil,  in  such  ways 
The  Heavens  smile  on  you." 

Thank  God!  his  soul  was  true.  He  did  keep  his  sleepless  vigil. 
And  therefor  not  only  did  the  Heavens  smile  on  him,  but  the 
clouds  rolled  back,  the  long  night  ended  and  as  on  no  other  peo- 
ple the  Heavens  also  smiled  on  us!     (Applause.) 

This  is  the  man  to  whom  we  are  happy  to-night  to  pay  high 
honors, — great  in  mind,  great  also  in  heart,  an  all-around  great 
man.  His  character  was  not  a  bulge,  it  was  a  circle.  His  great- 
ness was  not  an  eccentricity,  it  was  a  symmetry.  Its  lines  were 
not  an  hyperbola  chasing  away  from  the  center,  but  the  sweep  of 
a  magnificent  circumference  around  which  the  sturdy  virtues  march 
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and  within  which   the  gentler  graces  sing!     (At  this  point   the 
audience  stood  up,  waved  napkins  and  cheered  the  speaker.) 

What  he  said  and  did  was  in  keeping  with  what  he  was. 
Words  falling  from  his  letters,  addresses,  messages  and  proclama- 
tions will  be  texts  for  freedom  and  humanity  in  all  languages 
down  to  the  end  of  time.  And  a  nation  saved  from  ruin,  man's 
capacity  for  self-government  established  beyond  all  debate,  the 
rupture  of  the  union  of  these  States  forever  distanced  in  the  march 
of  events,  every  star  snatched  out  of  the  eclipse  of  secession  and 
planted  to  shine  again  in  the  congenial  blue  of  the  flag,  a  race 
rescued  from  bondage,  slavery  eternally  impossible  on  this  con- 
tinent— all  these  are  accomplished  facts,  compacts  made  with  all 
time,  and  each  one  signed  by  the  name  of  Abraham  Lincoln. 
(Applause  and  cheers.) 

Not  only  has  his  work  been  so  done  that  it  never  can  go  back, 
but  it  must  advance  and  has  steadily  gone  forward.  The  pen 
that  wrote  the  Emancipation  Proclamation  was  lifted  and  pointed 
like  a  prophet's  staff  to  the  Constitutional  amendments  that  gave 
citizenship  and  franchise  to  the  race  but  lately  wearing  chains, 
and  it  is  still  pointing  to  the  yet  unfinished  legislation  which  will 
make  the  black-man's  suffrage  secure  against  bribery,  menace  or 
fraud.  Wonderful  man  that  he  was!  Out  of  the  quiet  of  his 
Illinois  home  he  stepped  upon  the  pivotal  point  in  this  nation's 
history,  turned  it  into  another  course,  and  sent  it  bowling  along 
the  upward  path  of  progress  with  such  a  momentum  that  the  little 
men  and  diminished  politicians  who  venture  to  stay  its  career  will 
receive  the  simple  consideration  of  being  ground  to  dust  and 
dashed  aside.      (Great  applause.) 

And  in  all  this  he  was  our  own  Lincoln !  In  our  deliverer  we 
borrowed  nothing  from  alien  lands.  The  stream  of  his  ancestry 
had  parted  with  foreign  shores  so  far  back  that  it  had  shaken 
itself  entirely  free  from  the  sediment  of  monarchical  ideas,  and 
had  run  itself  pure  in  freedom's  healthy  soil.  Slavery  and  dis- 
union were  an  American  problem,  and  it  was  worked  out  to  right 
results  in  the  American  way,  and  by  the  greatest  American  of 
them  all.      (Great  applause.) 

He,  the  most  honored  son  of  this  century,  has  raised  in  this 
land  the  standard  of  manhood.  Go  stand  in  front  of  St.  Gaudens' 
matchless  bronze,  and  you  will    think   and   rightly   think   that  it 
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ought  to  be  more  than  ever  mean  and  difificult  and  unmanly  hi  this 
country  to  be  dishonest,  because  he  was  honest;  cruel  because  he 
was  tender;  selfish  because  he  was  magnanimous;  hasty  because 
he  was  patient;  despotic  because  he  was  just;  despondent  be- 
cause his  faith  never  failed.      (Applause.) 

We  may  tarry  to  notice  briefly  one  more  lesson  taught  by 
this  life  and  death,  and  that  is,  Sacrifice  is  ever  the  one  price  of 
liberty  and  progress.      He  who  lives  to-day  may  declare, 

"  I  am  the  owner  of  the  sphere, 

Of  the  Seven  Stars  and  the  solar  year, 

Of  Caesar's  hand  and  Plato's  brain, 

Of  the  Lord  Christ's  heart  and  Shakespeare's  strain." 

But  we  are  not  to  forget  what  it  cost  of  struggle,  agony,  and 
death  to  secure  all  these  for  us.  John  Brown  said  that  he  was 
worth  more  to  hang  than  for  anything  else,  and  it  is  not  aside 
from  the  truth  to  add  that  the  rope  with  which  he  was  strangled 
was  needed  to  drag  the  car  of  our  nation's  progress  out  of  the 
mire  of  conservatism  and  compromise,  and  whirl  it  along  its 
present  rapid  and  brilliant  path.  The  world  gets  a  new  up-lift 
whenever  some  manly  life  is  bit  off  by  the  feverish  jaws  of  sacrifice. 
Over  a  soldier's  grave  on  one  of  the  Southern  battle-fields  was 
found  this  inscription, 

"  Whether  on  the  tented  field, 
Or  in  the  battle's  van, 
The  fittest  place  for  man  to  die 
Is  vi'here  he  dies  for  man." 

(Great  applause.) 

This  is  true,  and  has  always  been  true  all  the  way  from 
Hermann,  the  German  liberator  in  the  first  century,  to  Lincoln, 
the  American  liberator  in  the  nineteenth  century.  He  willingly 
lost  his  life  for  a  great  cause;  he  fell  the  last  and  sufficient  offer- 
ing into  the  gulf  of  civil  war.  The  chasm  closed.  The  war  is 
over!  There  is  no  dispute  now  save  the  honorable  strife  between 
the  ardent  sons  of  the  South  and  the  stalwart  sons  of  the  North, 
as  to  which  shall  hasten  first  to  the  defense  of  the  common  flag. 
(Applause.) 

Abraham  Lincoln's  work  is  done;  it  is  well  done;  it  can  never 
be  undone.  We  say  of  him  as  Carlyle  said  in  closing  his  essay 
on  Goethe,  "  Vixit,  vivit!  "     "  He  has  lived,  he  still  lives." 
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From  out  the  west,  of  broadening  plain 
Where  skies  bend  low  o'er  waving  grain 
Our  Leader  came,  unmarred  from  nature's  mould, 
In  honor  clear,  in  truth  and  conscience  bold. 

A  broken  State  he  caught  in  giant  hands, 
And  bound  it  fast  in  blood-cemented  bands. 
The  Union's  safe,  forever  safe  !  and  more. 
This  land  is  free  from  shore  to  shore  ! 

Each  man's  a  man,  no  serfs  or  chattels  here, 
Brows  black  as  well  as  white  God's  image  bear. 
No  lash  now  falls  when  unpaid  toilers  lag. 
All  stripes  are  laid  alone  upon  our  flag. 

It  bears  those  gleaming  lines  of  red. 
To  show  how  heroes  died  in  others'  stead  ; 
And  Lincoln's  blood  flows  there,  the  price 
Of  freedom's  costly  sacrifice. 

(Great  applause  and  three  cheers  for  Rev.  Dr.  Strobridge.) 

Mr.  Blanchard — Tlie  second  toast  of  the  evening  is,  "  The 
Plain  People." 

The  incorruptible  majority  who  stood  for  Freedom  and 
National  unity  by  the  side  of  Abraham  Lincoln  when  the  Republic 
was  in  danger  from  Rebellion,  and  who  will  now  stand  by  the 
country  when  it  is  menaced  by  more  insidious  dangers  in  new  in- 
ventions to  corrupt  the  ballot,  to  steal  majorities  and  defeat  the 
popular  will. 

"The  people  never  give  up  their  liberties  but  under  some 
delusion." 

I  have  the  very  great  honor  of  introducing  to  you  to  respond 
to  this  toast.  Senator  Piatt  of  Connecticut.  (Great  applause  and 
cheers.) 
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Mr.  President  and  Gentlemen  of  the  Club : 

If  we  were  to  observe  the  proprieties  of  this  occasion,  I  think 
speaking  would  stop  now.  We  should  go  home  with  the  words  of 
the  last  speaker  ringing  in  our  ears,  with  the  just  and  true  senti- 
ments which  he  has  uttered,  and  the  eloquence  with  which  he  has 
depicted  the  life  of  the  man  whom  we  meet  here  this  evening  to 
honor,  in  our  hearts  and  dwell  upon  and  ponder  them.  I  thank 
you  for  the  greeting  which  you  have  given  to  a  stranger,  for  I 
know  that  in  New  York,  Senator  Piatt  of  Connecticut  is  seldom 
thought  of.      (Laughter  and  applause.) 

I  am  glad  to  be  one  of  your  guests  this  evening.  The  warm 
welcome  which  you  have  extended  to  us,  and  the  generous  and 
thoughtful  hospitality  can  not  but  be  gratifying;  but  above  all 
these,  I  am  glad  to  be  with  you  and  be  one  of  your  guests,  be- 
cause I  am  told,  and  if  I  had  not  been  told,  I  should  know  when 
I  look  in  your  faces,  that  you  are  a  Club  of  fighting  Republicans. 
(Great  applause.)  That  the  quality  of  your  Republicanism  is  not 
measured  alone  by  the  quality  of  your  entertainment  and  that  you 
do  not  expect  to  win  Republican  victories  without  fighting  Repub- 
lican battles.      (Great  applause.) 

It  is  quite  time  to  realize  that  politics  mean  warfare;  that  it 
is  not  a  game;  that  it  is  not  a  scramble  for  position;  but  that  it  is 
a  war  of  ideas.  No  good  or  great  idea  ever  made  headway  in  this 
world,  unless  it  had  earnest  men  to  proclaim  it — in  fact,  an  army 
to  fight  for  it.  Evil  principles,  destructive  ideas,  never  lack 
champions;  and  the  world  never  had  a  better  illustration  of  this 
than  in  the  record  of  the  Democratic  party  for  the  last  thirty-five 
years.  It  has  opposed  every  measure  calculated  to  maintain, 
develop  and  strengthen  the  republic ;  it  has  ^en  active  in  every 
plot  and  measure  calculated  to  overthrow  or  undermine  self-gov- 
ernment and  to  prevent  true  progress,      (Applause.) 

In  all  this  ugly,  destructive  and  un-American  work,  the  aver. 
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age  Democrat  is  an  incessant  fighter;  and  the  uglier  and  more 
baleful  the  work,  the  harder  he  fights.  He  is  never  weary  in  ill- 
doing;  his  wicked  activity  almost  challenges  our  admiration.  He 
excites  the  same  measures  of  interest  as  the  audacious  train-robber 
or  the  skillful  burglar.  We  are  half  content  to  overlook  his  devil- 
try by  reason  of  the  boldness  and  energy  he  brings  to  his  work. 
Do  not  forget  this:  every  Democrat  is  a  fighter;  and  the  more 
nearly  he  patterns  after  the  Indian,  the  higher  he  gets  in  the 
control  of  his  party.  His  highest  ambition  is  to  become  a 
sachem  or  a  big  chief,  and  rule  over  a  tribe  of  plunderers.  (Great 
applause.) 

The  Republican,  on  the  other  hand,  too  often  settles  down  to 
the  pleasing  belief  that  his  ideas,  that  the  principle  he  holds  to, 
will  make  way  of  themselves.  Since  the  time  he  was  a  child  he 
has  been  told  that  "Truth  is  mighty  and  will  prevail."  And  so  he 
goes  about  his  business  or  his  trade  or  enjoys  his  leisure,  and 
occasionally  wakes  up  long  enough  to  wonder  why  it  is  that 
Democratic  falsehood  seems  to  be  getting  the  upper  hand. 

I  do  not  intend  to  enter  into  elaborate  political  discussion  to- 
night, but  I  want  to  make  this  point,  and  make  it  if  I  can  in  a 
way  that  you  will  remember  it — if  you  as  Republicans  expect  the 
right  to  win,  you  must  fight  for  it.      (Applause.) 

Abraham  Lincoln,  whose  memory  we  honor  here  this  evening, 
understood  this,  and  acted  upon  it.  His  noble  nature  was  filled 
with  the  great  idea  of  a  free  government  by  and  for  a  free  people. 
He  knew  that  such  an  idea  must  be  fought  for.  He  hoped  to 
fight  it  out  in  the  field  of  reason,  but  he  did  not  shirk  the  fight 
when  it  was  transferred  to  the  field  of  arms.  And  because  he 
realized  that  a  great  idea  was  worth  fighting  for,  and  must  be 
fought  for,  and  because  he  was  ready  to  fight  for  it,  we  honor  him 
here  to-night.  It  was  the  secret  of  his  greatness ;  it  solves  the 
mystery  of  our  love  for  him. 

He  was  our  great  leader,  but  he  was  a  plain,  unostentatious 
man.  Every  word  that  he  spoke,  every  act  that  he  performed 
showed  that  his  reliance  was  upon  that  part  of  his  countrymen 
whom  he  delighted  to  refer  to  as  the  ' '  plain  people. "  (Applause. ) 
He  trusted  them,  appealed  to  them,  relied  confidently  upon  them; 
and  through  the  years  of  conflict,  whether  in  the  field  with  mus- 
kets on  their  shoulders  or  at  home  in  their  toil,  they  never  deserted 
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him,  never  failed  him,  and  with  him  they  won  the  victory.  (Great 
applause.) 

The  Republican  party  was  born  in  the  beginning  of  a  battle 
and  was  organized  to  fight,  and  whether  its  battle  ground  was  to 
be  the  forum  of  reason  and  argument,  or  whether  contending 
armies  met  in  deadly  struggle,  it  mattered  not.  Its  triumph  was 
so  great,  and  its  position  so  firmly  secured,  that  for  a  time  Re- 
publicans felt  that  it  could  rest  on  its  laurels  and  enjoy  the  repose 
that  great  deeds  had  gained.  But  the  time  has  come  in  its  history 
when  it  must  fight  once  more.  The  same  ugly  persistence  which, 
in  the  years  prior  to  i860,  built  up  the  Democratic  party  till  it 
became  the  dangerous  and  deadly  enemy  of  the  Republic,  has 
been  at  work  while  we  have  been  resting.  The  enemy  has  been 
sowing  tares,  and  the  wild  crop  is  fast  growing.  In  1861,  the 
spirit  of  the  misnamed  "  Democratic  "  party  was  manifest  in  the 
form  of  rebellion,  open  resistence  to  the  will  of  the  people.  Of 
recent  years  its  spirit  has  been  manifest  in  the  perversion  of  the 
ballot,  so  that  the  actual  majority  shall  be  the  seeming  minority. 
Its  methods  are  different ;  they  are  despicable  as  compared  with 
open  resistance,  but  the  result  aimed  at  is  the  same — the  rule  of 
the  minority. 

And  now  new  battle  is  on.  The  question  of  the  present  and 
future  is,  whether  the  party  will  again  display  its  old  spirit,  its  old 
fire,  and  its  old  determination  to  stand  by  the  right.  For  I  believe 
the  Republican  party  is  right,  and  therefore  I  am  for  it;  you  believe 
the  Republican  party  is  right,  and  therefore  you  are  for  it;  and  if 
it  is  right,  it  is  worth  fighting  for.      [Applause.] 

You  are  a  club  composed  largely  of  business  men  and  men  of 
affairs.  You  are  justly,  and  properly,  intensely  interested  in  your 
business  and  affairs;  but  self-government  and  right  government 
are  of  more  consequence  to  you  than  business  success.  Majority 
rule  and  the  rights  of  the  people  are  worth  infinitely  more  to  you 
than  the  accumulation  of  property.  Men  felt  this  in  Lincoln's 
day;  they  may  realize  it  too  late  in  our  day.  I  want  to  say  here 
to-night,  that  the  man  who  is  not  ready  and  willing  to  fight  for 
the  success  of  the  party  that  he  believes  best  for  the  interests  of 
the  people  of  this  country,  is  not  worthy  the  name  of  American 
citizen.  Work — earnest,  constant,  fighting  work — is  demanded. 
You  cannot  wear  kid  gloves  in  the  campaign  that  is  opening.     It 
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is  not  to  be  a  dress-parade  warfare.  It  is  to  be  a  serious,  earnest, 
bitter  fight,  or  we  might  as  well  surrender  before  we  begin.  And 
what  rejoices  me  more  than  anything  else  this  evening  is  the  fact 
that  I  know  that  I  but  echo  your  sentiment  when  I  say  this. 

I  have  said  that  Mr.  Lincoln  placed  his  reliance  upon  that  class 
of  our  citizens  whom  he  called  the  "plain  people."  (Applause.) 
Thus  he  built  up  the  Republican  party;  thus  we  must  do  if  we 
would  maintain  the  Republican  party.  Now,  who  are  the  plain 
people  ?  I  know  of  no  word  in  the  English  language  more  abused 
and  more  juggled  with  and  conjured  with  than  this  word  the 
"people."  Every  demagogue  poses  as  the  friend  of  the  "people." 
Every  clique  and  association  that  would  sap  the  foundations 
of  our  government  and  overthrow  our  very  institutions,  and 
preaches  reform  by  means  of  destruction,  insist  that  they  are 
the  "people."  The  men  on  either  side  the  saloon  counter 
insist  that  they  are  the  "people."  The  mobs  that  would  burn, 
and  pillage,  and  destroy,  except  for  the  police  and  the  militia, 
assume  to  do  it  all  in  the  name  of  the  "people."  But  it  is  need- 
less to  say  that  these  are  not  the  plain  people  that  Mr.  Lincoln 
relied  upon.  (Great  applause.)  Under  that  term  he  comprised 
the  honest,  sober,  industrious,  thoughtful  men  of  the  country — 
men  in  the  field  and  forest,  in  the  mill  and  factory,  at  the  forge, 
in  the  mine,  in  trade  and  business,  all  over  this  broad  land,  who 
expect  no  office,  who  seek  for  no  wealth  but  that  which  they  can 
honestly  earn,  who  believe  in  America,  in  its  government  and  in 
its  institutions,  who  want  to  build  up  and  not  tear  down,  who  pre- 
fer to  live  by  their  own  exertions,  and  who  want  right  and  justice 
and  law  and  order  established  and  maintained  as  the  foundations 
of  national  and  individual  prosperity.  Upon  such  people  the 
Republican  party  has  relied  and  still  must  rely.  They  are  the 
Republican  party  and  this  is  their  fight.  They  will  fight  the  battle 
of  Republicanism,  if  the  leaders  will  let  them  and  will  invite  them 
to  do  it;  and  they  will  win  it. 

What  have  they  to  contend  with  ?  A  party  sailing  under  a 
false  name  and  false  colors,  seeking  to  obtain  power  by  falsehood, 
prejudice,  and  fraud — the  old  story  of  Satan  masquerading  in  an 
angel's  garb.      (Great  applause.) 

The  "plain  people"  of  the  United  States  love  and  worship 
genuine  Democracy,  but  they  cannot  for  a  long  time  be  induced 
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to  believe  that  either  aristocracy  or  communism  is  real  democracy. 
Abraham  Lincoln,  whom  we  honor  here  to-night,  is  reported  to 
have  said:  "You  may  fool  a  part  of  the  people  all  the  time,  or  all 
the  people  part  of  the  time;  but  you  can't  fool  all  the  people  all 
the  time."  And  like  all  his  epigrams,  this  saying  is  full  of  truth 
and  philosophy.  The  Democratic  party  has  set  out  to  do  this 
very  thing — to  fool  the  people,  but  it  will  fail.  It  cannot  long 
pass  itself  off  upon  the  plain  people  of  the  United  States,  when  at 
one  end  it  is  composed  of  an  aristocracy  that  hates  the  people  and 
at  the  other  of  the  mob  that  hates  the  aristocracy.  Neither  of 
these  extreme  constituencies  represents  the  real  democracy  of  the 
country ;  and  I  have  sufficient  faith  in  the  plain  people  of  the 
country  to  believe  that  they  will  not  put  power  into  their  hands. 

The  only  thing  that  we  need  to  do  in  the  coming  campaign 
is  to  make  it  manifest  that  the  Republican  party  is  the  party  of 
the  people  to  whom  Lincoln  belonged,  and  for  whom  he  lived  his 
life  and  died  his  death. 

The  Democratic  party  seeks  to  gain  recruits  by  the  false  pre- 
tence that  it  is  the  party  of  poor  men,  whose  object  it  is  to  redress 
the  wrongs  and  secure  the  rights  of  the  poor;  and  that  the  Repub- 
lican party  is  the  party  of  rich  men  seeking  so  to  govern  and  so  to 
legislate  as  to  increase  the  wealth  of  the  rich  and  the  poverty  of 
the  poor.  I  deny  it.  It  is  a  false  issue — false  in  fact  and  false 
in  its  purpose.  If  we  must  wage  the  battle  on  this  issue;  if  the 
Republican  gospel  needs  to  be  preached  to  the  poor,  I  affirm  that 
there  is  more  of  aristocracy  and  more  wealth  in  the  Democratic 
party  than  in  the  Republican  party,  and  that  aristocracy  and 
wealth  control  the  Democratic  party.  I  do  not  propose  to  follow 
the  Democratic  example  of  singling  out  individual  instances  by 
way  of  illustration.  Take  the  Southern  States  which  control  and 
dictate  the  policy  of  the  Democratic  party.  Practically  all  wealth 
is  in  that  party.  To  which  party  do  the  rich  importers  and  for- 
eign banking  houses  belong  ?  Find  me  a  man  who  hoards,  and 
hugs,  and  worships  money,  and  three  to  one  he  is  a  Democrat. 
Find  me  a  rich  aristocrat  of  the  "God-I-thank-thee-I-am-not-as- 
the-rest-of-men  "  type,  and  nine  to  one  he  is  a  Democrat  in  good 
and  regular  standing.  Look  over  the  Free  Traders  who  have 
crawled  into  the  Democratic  fold  through  the  Mugwump  door, 
and   tell   me  if  they  are   in  the  Democratic  party  because   they 
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believe  it  to  be  the  "poor  man's  party?"  I  affirm  tliat  from  the 
day  of  the  organization  of  the  Republican  party  to  the  present 
hour,  its  every  great  measure  has  been  for  the  advancement,  the 
protection,  and  the  welfare  of  the  honest,  plain,  poor  people  of 
the  United  States;  and  that  during  all  these  thirty-five  years  not 
one  measure  advocated  by  the  Democratic  party  has  been  calcu- 
lated to  advance  to  better,  or  even  to  maintain  the  position  and 
welfare  of  the  sober,  industrious,  self-respecting  poor  people  of 
this  country.      (Great  applause.) 

I  do  not  believe  that  appeals  to  prejudice  can  win.  I  do  not 
believe  that  the  Democratic  party  can  fool  a  majority  of  the 
"plain  people"  of  this  country  by  its  pretension  that  free  trade 
will  enrich  the  poor  and  impoverish  the  rich.  If  it  believed  it  for 
a  moment,  its  leaders  would  not  be  for  free  trade.  I  do  not 
believe  that  the  Democratic  party — I  speak  of  the  Democratic 
party  of  the  whole  country — can  fool  the  plain  people  of  the 
United  States,  that  their  condition  will  be  improved  by  free  coin- 
age of  silver.  I  do  not  believe  that  the  "flamboyant  millionaires," 
so  potent  in  the  councils  of  the  Democratic  party  can  make  the 
honest,  sober,  industrious  part  of  our  people  believe  that  the 
Democratic  party  is  "the  poor  man's  party."  They  will  succeed, 
however,  and  do  succeed  in  making  that  class  of  people  who  want 
to  get  a  living  without  earning  it,  and  want  to  acquire  wealth  by 
taking  it  from  some  one  else  who  has  earned  it,  believe  that  it  is  the 
party  for  them.  It  requires  no  argument  to  make  the  saloon- 
keeper who  produces  nothing,  but  lives  on  what  others  produce, 
believe  that  it  is  the  party  for  him.  But  the  great  middle  class, 
on  whom  the  fate  of  our  Republic  depends,  will  believe  that  the 
Republican  party  is  their  hope  and  their  shield.  There  is  an  old 
fable  which  tells  us  that  when  the  sheep  had  become  a  little  restive 
under  the  watchful  care  of  the  shepherd  dogs,  they  were  induced 
to  accept  the  protection  of  the  wolves.  The  result  I  need  not 
tell — the  lesson  I  commend  to  all  who  really  believe  that  the 
Democratic  is  the  poor  man's  party.  Let  me  assure  them  that  the 
wolf  is  a  gentle  and  lovable  beast  when  compared  with  the  Tam- 
many Tiger.  God  pity  the  poor  when  they  commit  their  interests 
and  their  welfare  to  the  tender  mercies  of  the  Tammany  Democ- 
racy.     (Applause.) 

How  shall  we  fight,  and  how  shall  we  win  ?     We  will  fight  by 
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confuting  falsehood  with  fact,  by  dispelling  prejudice  with  truth, 
and  by  opposing  fraud  and  theft  by  every  possible  means,  except 
fraud  and  theft.  We  will  not  employ  these  Democratic  means  of 
victory.  We  will  win  by  organizing  once  more,  as  Abraham  Lin- 
coln did,  the  plain  people  of  this  country  into  an  irresistible  army, 
not  with  muskets  in  their  hands,  but  armed  with  the  word  of  truth 
and  reason,  and  with  the  honest  ballot  of  honest  citizens.  (Great 
applause.) 

One  thing  more.  If  the  Republican  party  has  not  the  courage 
to  hold  a  victory  when  it  has  won  it,  it  does  not  deserve  success. 
If  when  the  plain  people  have  won  a  victory,  they  suffer  it  to  be 
deliberately  stolen  from  them,  they  are  not  composed  of  the 
material  I  think  they  are.  We  can  endure  the  rule  of  a  majority, 
even  if  the  majority  is  for  the  time  being  wrong ;  but  we  cannot,  and 
we  will  not,  endure  the  rule  of  a  minority,  when  power  is  obtained 
by  theft.  It  needs  no  prophet's  ken  to  see  that  the  downfall  of 
the  Democratic  party  is  written  in  its  criminal  purpose  to  secure 
power  by  the  suppression  and  perversion  of  the  ballot.  The 
plain  people  of  this  country  are  "long  suffering  and  slow  to 
anger,"  but  they  will  surely  rise  in  their  majesty  to  overthrow 
that  party  which  deliberately  defies  the  will  of  the  people  as 
expressed  at  the  ballot  box.  No  matter  how  high  men  and  par- 
ties ma)^  rise,  by  ignoring  the  majority  of  the  voters,  their  down- 
fall is  sure.      (Applause.) 

Let  us  have  faith  and  courage.  We  cannot  all  be  Lincolns. 
No  one  of  us  can  be  a  Lincoln,  but  we  can  all  have  Lincoln's  faith 
and  Lincoln's  courage.  We  can  touch  elbows  with  the  plain 
people,  who  do  not  intend  to  see  our  institutions  degraded  or  our 
prosperity  retarded.  We  can  meet  them,  and  appeal  to  them,  and 
let  them  know  that  we  are  with  them,  and  for  them,  and  of  them; 
and  we  will  do  it.  Those  who  are  above  the  "plain  people"  and 
those  who  are  below  them  may  join  hands  in  the  Democratic  party. 
But  we  will  stand  with  them  for  the  Republican  party ;  we  will 
fight  for  that  party,  for  its  ideas,  for  its  beneficent  purposes,  with  a 
devotion  that  shall  put  our  enthusiasm  for  the  party  above  our 
enthusiasm  for  any  man  in  the  party;  and  he  only  shall  be  greatest 
in  it  who  is  most  unselfishly  and  most  truly  its  servant.  (Great 
applause  and  cheers.) 


9,2  REPUBLICAN    CLUB. 

Mr.  Blanchard: — The  ne.xt  toast  on  the  list  is  "The 
Ballot." 

One  for  every  freeman  to  be  cast  without  fear  and  counted 
without  fraud. 

"  The  weapon  that  comes  down  as  still 
As  snowflakes  fall  upon  the  sod, 
But  executes  the  freeman's  will, 
As  lightning  does  the  will  of  God." 

The  eminent  gentleman  who  will  respond  to  this  toast  needs 
no  introduction.  We  all  know  him  and  like  him.  Let  me  present 
to  you  Senator  Hiscock.      (Great  applause.) 


SPEECH  OF  SENATOR  HISCOCK. 

Mr.  Chairman  and  Gentlemen  of  the  Republican  Club: 

It  is  a  beautiful  sentiment  that  your  President  has  announced. 
I  cannot  to-night  talk  of  more  than  sixty  millions  of  people  who 
govern  themselves,  voicing  their  choice  for  lawmakers  and  execu- 
tive officers  by  a  free  ballot,  "cast  without  fear  and  counted 
without  fraud." 

I  cannot  now  describe  the  great  political  issues,  the  economic 
questions  which  have  been  decided,  and  a  great  war  successfully 
prosecuted  by  the  ballot  of  the  people  through  the  instrumentality 
of  honestly  administered  election  laws.  I  will  not  note  here  to- 
night our  National  progress — each  advance  being  marked  by  a 
new  assertion  of  the  people's  will  by  their  free  ballots.  This  oc- 
casion is  too  near  a  deadly  assault,  in  our  State,  upon  popular 
government  for  me  to  indulge  in  the  customary  rhetoric  of  occasions 
like  this,  descriptive  of  our  Nation's  receiving  all  its  power  and 
authority  and  its  policy  from  the  ballots  voted  by  our  people,  or 
to  describe  the  orderly  methods  provided  for  the  government  of 
our  State,  and  proclaim  that  her  people  have  the  power,  as  they 
have  the  right,  to  express  by  their  votes  their  support  of  the  politi- 
cal issues  which  divide  them  into  political  parties;  or  their  choice 
for  those  who  represent  them  in  legislative  offices.  Our  State  and 
our  National  history  are  replete  with  records  illustrating  that  the 
ballot  "executes  the  freeman's  will,  as  lightning  does  the  will  of 
God."     (Applause.) 

But  I  cannot  with  selected  phrases  clothe  the  ballot  with,  the 
raiment  of  Heaven  and  arm  it  with  the  lightning  of  God,  when 
those  men  are  unrebuked,  unpunished  and  still  in  office  and  power, 
those  wicked  men,  animated  by  unlawful  ambition  for  office  and 
political  power,  who  have  stolen  the  Senate  of  the  State  of  New 
York,  and  the  wrongs  of  the  constituencies  of  three  Senatorial  dis- 
tricts who  have  been  robbed  of  their  ballots  are  unredressed,  and 
those  who  in   official  robes  have  trampled  upon  the  most  sacred 
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right  of  the  people  openly  exhibit  their  contempt  of  the  law,  of 
their  victims  and  the  healthy  public  opinion  we  have  so  often  relied 
upon  as  a  guarantee  against  the  official  misconduct  of  those  in- 
trusted with  great  power.      (Applause.) 

Citizens  of  New  York — I  suppose  because  of  their  remoteness 
from  us,  we  have  contentedly  heard  charges  of  frauds  made  and 
proved  against  suffrage  in  other  States.  We  have  known  that 
frauds  upon  the  suffrage  were  committed  here,  but  so  rarely  have 
they  triumphed  that  they  have  not  been  regarded  as  a  menacing 
danger  to  a  free  ballot  by  the  people.  Trusting  in  a  continued 
forbearance  or  indifference  of  the  people,  the  unscrupulous  parti- 
sans of  a  political  party,  who  were  clothed  with  official  power  in 
the  canvassing  boards  and  in  the  courts,  have  changed  the  politi- 
cal majority  of  our  State  Senate,  and  for  one  year,  at  least,  those 
laws  which  are  political  in  their  character  will  be  passed  against 
the  will  of  the  majority  of  the  people  of  our  State,  as  expressed 
at  the  late  election.  The  officers  who  have  perpetrated  this  great 
wrong  are  so  strongly  entrenched  in  political  power  that  we  well 
might  fear  a  revolution  and  armed  force  necessary  to  dislodge 
them,  except  that  we  recall  when  public  opinion  and  the  anger  of 
an  outraged  people  compelled  those  men  to  abandon  offices,  home 
and  country  who  were  engaged  in  criminal  practices  against  the 
people  of  this  great  city.  Never,  sir,  have  public  officials  in  this 
or  any  other  State  perpetrated  greater  or  more  revolutionary 
crimes  against  the  elective  franchise  than  those  committed  in  the 
seating  in  our  State  Senate  of  Osborne,  from  the  Dutchess  district, 
Nichols,  from  the  Onondaga  district,  and  Walker  from  the  Steu- 
ben district. 

Nearly  three  centuries  ago,  English  judges  replied  to  the  un- 
lawful written  demand  of  the  King:  "In  case  any  letter  comes 
to  us  contrary  to  the  law,  we  go  forth  and  do  the  law,  notwith- 
standing the  same."  An  upright  American  judge,  in  December 
last,  animated  by  a  lofty  and  patriotic  spirit — notwithstanding  the 
demand  of  the  Attorney-General  of  our  State,  and  in  defiance  of 
the  known  wishes  of  the  Governor  of  our  State — did  "go  forth 
and  do  the  law,  notwithstanding  the  same."  A  certificate  of  the 
Board  of  State  Canvassers,  made  under  his  direction,  failed  to  re- 
ceive consideration  from  the  Board  of  State  Canvassers,  although 
they  received  it.     The  Secretary  of  State  allowed  the  amended 
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certificate  to  be  taken  from  his  mail.  It  was  a  fact  notoriously 
known  that  he  would  receive  it  on  the  morning  of  December  22 
last.  He  did  receive  it  and  immediately  restored  it  to  the  clerk  of 
Dutchess  County.  I  do  not  understand  that  he  has  claimed  that 
he  was  ignorant  that  it  was  the  amended  certificate  that  Emans 
received  from  him  that  morning.  He  was  a  party  to  the  suppres- 
sion of  the  lawful  evidence  of  Deane's  title  to  a  seat  in  the  State 
Senate.  Our  Secretary  of  State  surrendered,  diverted  from  the 
Board  of  State  Canvassers,  the  amended  canvass  of  Dutchess 
County,  and  a  man  defeated  at  the  polls  was  certified  from  the 
XVth  Senatorial  District — elected  to  the  State  Senate — and  he 
holds  office  now,  and  does  not  shun  the  society  of  decent  people. 
To  obtain  a  party  advantage  he  continues,  without  exhibition  of 
shame,  to  hold  the  fruits  of  a  great  crime. 

It  is  the  duty  of  the  Attorney-General,  under  our  constitution, 
faithfully  to  see  that  the  laws  are  executed.  A  representative  of 
that  officer  resisted  the  order  of  the  court  for  the  amended  return 
I  have  mentioned,  and  was  the  agent  who  intercepted  and  with- 
drew it  from  the  Controller's  mail  that  it  might  not  reach  the 
Board  of  State  Canvassers.  He  has  been  rewarded  by  appoint- 
ment to  the  highest  court  in  our  State,  second  to  only  one  in  the 
country.  When  before  in  our  history  has  an  offense  against  the 
most  sacred  right  of  the  people  been  so  notoriously  rewarded? 
We  have  been  accustomed  to  believe  that  illegal  voting  and  fraud- 
ulent canvasses  were  compensated  for  in  some  dark  corner,  and 
by  methods  and  in  money  that  could  not  be  traced ;  the  audacity 
in  Maynard's  appointment  to  a  place  in  the  Court  of  Appeals  is 
without  parallel.  The  people  have  read  the  evidence  of  the  ex- 
traction of  the  Dutchess  County  amended  return  from  the  Con- 
troller's mail  by  Maynard,  and  solicitous  of  a  pure  judiciary  and 
with  the  hope  that  the  official  integrity  of  the  Governor  of  our 
State  might  be  preserved  stainless,  they  have  watched  impatiently, 
day  after  day,  in  vain,  for  Maynard's  denial  of  that  testimony,  or 
some  explanation  consistent  with  his  honor  and  with  his  right  to 
be  our  judge,  but  he  has  remained  silent. 

Twelve  hundred  honest  men  in  Onondaga  County  voted  for 
their  candidate  for  State  Senator,  and  he  received  a  plurality  of 
all  the  votes  in  that  Senatorial  District.  Those  votes  were  hon- 
estly cast,  and  expressed  the  will  of  the  men  who  cast  them,   but, 
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sir,  they  have  not    "  executed  a  freeman's  will,  as  lightning  does 
the  will  of  God." 

They  were  not  counted.  The  men  who  cast  them  have  been 
told  from  the  court  that  they  were  criminals  for  having  voted  the 
ballot  furnished  them  by  the  proper  officers.  They  are  called 
criminals,  and  18,000  men  are  denied  their  choice  for  Senator,  and 
a  man  has  been  adjudged  to  represent  the  Senatorial  District  who 
did  not  receive  a  plurality  of  the  votes  cast,  and  is  made  a  part  of 
the  lawmaking  power  of  our  State. 

Walker  received  1,641  votes  fewer  than  Sherwood,  and  he, 
too,  was  counted  in  as  a  Senator.  These  three  men  enjoy  their 
stolen  honors  (?)  with  the  audacious  effrontery  of  those  hardened 
criminals  who  can  assume  an  innocent  bearing  when  on  trial  for 
their  crimes.  For  one  year  laws,  political  in  character,  will  be 
passed  in  defiance  of  the  will  of  the  people. 

But,  gentlemen,  we  are  not  without  hope.  There  is  always  a 
culmination  to  the  excess  of  organized  crime.  Decent,  self-re- 
specting people  in  a  political  party  will  revolt  against  it.  The  com- 
munities in  which  these  three  men  live  abhor  them  now,  and  will 
cease  to  tolerate  them  in  public  or  official  life.  The  beneficiaries  of 
the  canvass  of  last  December  in  this  State,  will  be  shunned  by  their 
neighbors  and  discarded  by  their  party.  (Applause.)  The  mem- 
bers of  the  Canvassing  Board  who  perpetrated  these  great  wrongs 
December  22,  1891,  will  be  cast  out  from  the  political  organiza- 
tions of  which  they  were  members,  and  they  will  shun  public  ob- 
servation in  obscure  lives.  (Applause.)  The  man  who  received 
from  the  Governor,  and  the  Governor  who  bestowed  the  judicial 
appointment  as  a  reward  for  his  service  in  depriving  a  constit- 
uency of  their  lawful  representative  in  our  Senate,  will  walk  apart 
from  honest  men.  The  people  are  slow  to  anger,  but  their  anger, 
like  the  "  mills  of  the  gods,"  grinds  exceeding  fine.  (Applause.) 
Partisans  have  before  invaded  the  criminal  domain  to  obtain 
unlawful  party  success,  and  the  practices  of  such  for  a  while  were 
tolerated;  eventually,  however,  the  culminating  point  is  reached, 
and  the  perpetrators  of  offenses  against  the  ballot  are  spurned 
by  decent  people ;  their  party  cannot  longer  afford  to  tolerate 
them  when  they  are  obnoxious  to  the  people,  and  they  are  forced 
into  obscurity.  Whoever  recognizes  them  remembers  their 
offenses ;  and  wander  where  they  may,  they  are  shunned ;    they 
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know  it  and  shrink  further  away  from  contact  with  men  who  may- 
recognize  them.  This,  sir,  will  be  the  fate  of  every  man  who 
conspired  to  defeat  the  will  of  the  people  in  the  XVth,  XXVth 
and  XXVIIth  Senatorial  districts.      (Applause.) 

Weak  men,  those  without  strong  moral  convictions,  follow  a 
positive,  aggressive  leader  and  execute  his  orders.  They 
even  grow  ambitious  to  equal  his  audacity.  They  will  adopt, 
for  a  political  issue,  his  policy  even  though  it  involves  the 
commission  of  crime  and  the  disregard  of  law.  The  men  I  have 
referred  to  are  of  that  class.  The  ex-Governor  of  the  State  is 
their  leader,  bold  and  unscrupulous.  He  has  made  support  of 
him  the  test  of  party  loyalty.  Ambitious  of  the  Democratic  nom- 
ination for  the  Presidency,  his  plan  to  secure  that  nomination  and 
a  subsequent  election  involved  the  same  control  of  the  legislation 
of  the  State  that  he  now  has  of  the  Democratic  party.  He  seeks 
to  make  legislation  for,  or  deny  it  to,  a  class  of  people,  interests 
and  corporations  as  they  support  or  oppose  him.  Consider  for  a 
moment  the  influence  over  our  people,  the  power,  absolute  power, 
of  legislation  which  must  have  been  exercised  by  one  controlling 
mind — the  establishment  of  a  political  dictatorship  over  lawmaking. 

That,  sir.  Senator  Hill  aspires  to  and  has  accomplished,  and 
still  I  am  not  alarmed.  Bad  men  by  their  excesses  are  made  self- 
destructive.  Power  unlawfully  acquired  in  an  intelligent  State  is 
a  weight  that  crushes  the  possessor,  and  Senator  Hill  will  be  des- 
troyed by  it.  Instead  of  receiving  strength  in  his  contest  for  the 
Presidency,  the  obloquy  connected  with  the  theft  of  those  three 
Senatorial  Districts  will  defeat  and  overthrow  him.  (Applause.) 
We  all  supposed  he  planned  the  crime,  but  expected  that  his  tools 
executed  it.  For  the  reputation  of  the  high  office  he  held,  we 
hoped  he  might  personally  refrain  from  actual  participation  in  the 
outrage.  But  Colonel  Bliss  has  unearthed  his  suppression  of  the 
amended  return  of  the  Dutchess  County  Board  of  Supervisors. 
(Applause.)  The  power  that  controls  the  legislation  of  our  State 
would  destroy  Senator  Hill.  The  people  would  be  forced  to  it  for 
their  own  safety;  but  on  account  of  the  base  means  he  has  adopted 
they  will  bury  him  in  a  grave  of  obloquy,  that  other  men  may 
learn  the  danger  of  trampling  upon  the  rights  of  the  people. 
(Applause.) 

Why  did  he  suppress  that   amended  return,  or  why  did  he  do 
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it  in  a  way  that  it  could  be  proved,  when  superserviceable  tools  were 
willing  to  do  it?  Yes,  they  have  shown  us  they  deemed  it  an 
honor  to  perform  that  sort  of  dirty  work.  Intoxicated  with  his 
success,  with  drunken  bravado,  he  has  exhibited  to  the  people  of 
the  State  his  actual  connection  with  a  criminal  assault  upon  their 
most  sacred  right.  Gentlemen,  he  grew  proud  of  his  work  and 
wanted  us  to  know  he  did  it.  We  read  of  men  who  have  confessed 
crimes  successfully  executed.  So  far  as  we  can  see,  they  wanted 
the  world  to  know  they  committed  them.  They  were  prompted 
by  a  pride  of  authorship,  and  Senator  Hill  has  it. 

My  friends,  we  have  a  duty  to  discharge.  It  affords  an  issue 
higher  than  will  be  presented  in  the  platform  of  our  National  Con- 
vention. We  must  redeem  our  State  from  the  foul  stain  upon  her 
honor.  We  must  rebuke  the  bad  men,  the  traitors  to  the  Consti- 
tution, and  the  violators  of  our  laws  from  the  lowest  to  the  ex- 
Governor  and  Governor.  (Applause.)  W^e  can  and  must,  in 
November  next,  establish  for  all  time  that  in  New  York  State,  the 
ballot  is  a  weapon  that  comes  down,  "As  still  as  snowfiakes  fall 
upon  the  sod,  but  execute  the  freeman's  will,  as  lightning  does  the 
will  of  God."     (Long  continued  applause.) 

Mr.  Blanch ard: — The  next  toast  is  "The  Republican 
Party." 

Its  record  is  the  brightest  chapter  in  the  Nation's  history — its 
present  duty  is  the  maintenance  of  the  national  credit,  reputation 
and  prosperity — its  future  work  is  to  establish  protection,  recipro- 
city, a  sound  currency,  a  free  ballot  and  a  reputable  national  ad- 
ministration, 

' '  Constant  as  the  Northern  Star 
Of  whose  true  fixed  and  vesting  quality, 
There  is  no  fellow  in  the  firmament." 

This  toast  will  be  responded  to  by  our  distinguished  fellow- 
citizen  and  fellow-member,  whom  I  esteem  it  a  great  honor  to  pre- 
sent to  you,  the  Hon.  Elihu  Root.       (Great  applause  and  cheers.) 
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Mr.  President  and  fellow  members  of  the  Republican  Club  : 

No  one  can  fitly  portray  the  noble  life  and  the  glorious  death 
of  Abraham  Lincoln  without  responding  to  the  sentiment  of  the 
party  which  received  its  inspiration  from  him.  No  one  can  speak 
in  the  cause  of  the  plain  people  of  the  United  States  without 
speaking  for  the  Republican  party,  which  is  made  up  of  the  plain 
people.  No  one  can  advocate  the  integrity  and  the  sacredness  of 
the  ballot  and  its  peaceful  decisions,  without  holding  up  the 
sword  and  the  shield  by  which  the  Republican  party,  in  all  its 
history  has  sought  and  in  all  its  future  will  seek  to  protect  the 
ark  of  our  liberty  against  mobs  in  arms  and  politicians  wielding  the 
weapons  of  fraud.      (Great  applause.) 

I  might  well  close  a  response  to  the  toast  of  the  Republican 
party  after  the  eloquent  words  which  you  have  heard,  by  saying 
simply  "Look  around  you,  if  you  would  see  what  it  is."  But  I 
must  make  my  confession  of  your  faith  and  mine. 

I  once  heard  a  very  great  lawyer,  long  since  passed  away, 
say,  with  something  of  the  exaggeration  of  epigram,  "Sir,  no 
gentleman  ever  changes  his  politics  or  his  religion."  Happy  is 
the  man  who  can  adhere  to  the  faith  of  his  early  days,  not  with 
the  perfunctory  formal  and  outward  adherence  of  obstinate  refusal 
to  change,  but  with  a  firm  and  living  conviction  of  the  right  of 
the  cause  to  which  he  adheres.  In  that  happy  and  cheerful  faith, 
we  meet  to-night,  and  in  that  faith  I  assert  again  and  again,  and 
will  ever  assert  while  there  is  the  strength  to  speak,  that  the 
Republican  party  is  the  hope  and  the  salvation  of  free  constitu- 
tional government  on  this  American  Continent.  (Cries  of  "Good " 
and  great  aaplause.) 

What  is  it — what  is  this  organization,  which  evokes  the 
adherence,  the  enthusiasm,  the  devotion,  of  the  thoughtful,  the 
patriotic  citizens  whom  I  see  before  me — of  the  thoughtful  and 
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patriotic  citizens  throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  this  great 
and  enUghtened  land  ? 

It  is  not  an  organization  for  the  purpose  of  acquiring  or  dis- 
tributing oflfices.  Never  in  its  history  has  the  Republican  party 
been  rallied  under  the  banner  of  political  conflict  for  that  purpose 
and  that  purpose  alone.  There  is  something  in  it  which  does  not 
respond  to  the  question  as  to  what  man  shall  receive  emolument 
or  office  or  honor.  There  is  something  in  it  broader  and  higher 
than  that. 

It  is  not  an  organization  for  the  promotion  of  any  particular 
opinion  or  view.  In  its  long  history,  the  political  questions  which 
have  agitated  the  country  have  been  constantly  shifted  ;  and 
whether  it  was  a  question  of  union,  of  slavery  or  freedom,  of 
honest  performance  of  national  obligations,  of  honest  money  and 
honest  payment  of  debts,  of  the  protectton  of  American  industries, 
or  of  honest  administration — whatever  the  question  has  been  which 
has  agitated  the  country,  the  Republican  party  has  been  always 
one  and  the  same.  There  is  something  in  it  broader — there  is 
something  in  it  higher — there  is  something  more  vital,  more  endur- 
ing, than  any  single  opinion,  than  any  single  issue,  than  any  single 
principle,  which  has  ever  stirred  the  hearts  or  enlisted  the  interests 
of  the  American  people.      (Great  applause.) 

It  is  not  an  organization  to  follow  any  particular  leader.  In 
the  long  and  glorious  history  of  our  party,  many  leaders  have  been 
to  the  fore;  and  always,  whether  it  was  following  Lincoln  as  he 
carried  the  great  burden  of  the  Nation  upon  his  shoulders  and  led 
us  forward  tov/ard  the  preservation  of  the  Union  and  its  founda- 
tion upon  the  eternal  basis  of  freedom  and  justice,  whether  we 
followed  the  brilliant  leadership  which  gathered  around  it  the 
fame  that  came  from  the  magnificent  services  of  Grant — (great 
applause) — whether  we  have  responded  with  enthusiasm  to  the 
matchless  personal  qualities  and  magnetism  of  Blaine — (great 
applause) — under  whatever  leader,  under  whatever  personal  flag, 
we  have  marched  to  the  conflict,  the  Republican  party  has  been 
always  one  and  the  same.  There  is  something  in  it  broader  and 
higher  and  more  vital  than  adherence  to  any  man,  however  great 
and  however  precious  may  be  his  service  and  his  memory.  (Great 
applause.) 

It  is  not  an  organization  of  men  who  think  alike.     Within  its 
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limits  are  many  varieties  and  widely  differing  phases  of  thought 
and  opinion.  Many  men  are  to  be  found  in  the  Republican  party 
who  do  not  believe  in  doctrines  that  you  and  I  believe  in.  In  this 
room  to-night  will  be  found  many  diverse  opinions  upon  most  of 
the  questions  which  agitate  the  country  and  which  constitute 
political  issues. 

The  Republican  party  is  greater  than  all  these.  It  has  a 
different  bond  which  unites  it,  which  gives  life  and  vigor  to  it, 
and  which  attracts  our  sympathies,  our  enthusiasm  and  our  devo- 
tion. The  secret  of  the  organization,  the  bond  which  unites  it,  is 
that  sympathy  which  unites  every  man  of  true  convictions  and 
true  patriotism  to  every  other  man  of  true  conviction  and  pat- 
riotism. (Great  applause.)  Not  similarity  or  sympathy  in  any 
opinion  or  conviction,  but  sympathy  of  convictions  with  con- 
victions, and  of  patriotism  with  patriotism. 

No  great  thinker  is  ever  without  some  vital  truth,  and  the 
great  founder  of  the  positive  philosophy,  when  he  declared  that  no 
man  ever  died,  because  he  lived  in  the  great  body  of  humanity 
which  came  after  him  in  unending  succession  of  life,  spoke  a  truth 
which  explains  many  mysteries  and  which  marks  the  secret  of  the 
wonderful  organization  to  which  we  profess  our  adherence.  Into 
the  Republican  party  have  entered  the  spirits  of  many  a  just  man 
made  perfect.  Into  the  Republican  party  has  entered  something 
of  the  spirit  with  which  Lincoln  penned  that  immortal  Proclama- 
tion which  set  free  a  race  ;  something  of  the  spirit  with  which 
Garrison,  led  bound  through  the  streets  of  Boston,  maltreated 
by  the  mob,  because  of  his  outspoken  utterances  for  freedom, 
still  declared,  "I  will  not  excuse;  I  will  not  extenuate;  I  will  not 
retreat  a  single  inch,  and  I  will  be  heard,"  Into  it  has  entered 
something  of  the  spirit  of  those  men  who,  on  the  plains  of  Kansas, 
with  their  rifles  in  their  hands,  fought  to  make  free  the  soil  on 
which  they  had  founded  their  new  homes  and  on  which  their  chil- 
dren were  to  live  and  learn  the  lessons  of  patriotism  for  all  time. 
Into  it  has  entered  something  of  the  spirit  of  the  men  who  set  on 
foot  the  great  temperance  agitation.  Into  it  has  entered  the 
spirit  with  which  Grant  advanced  upon  the  Rebel  hosts  at  Appo- 
mattox, Into  it  has  entered  the  spirit  of  all  the  great  patriots,  all 
the  great  sages,  whose  voices,  whose  examples  and  whose  lives, 
have  been  consolidated  into  the  lessons  of  patriotism  which  our 
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children  learn  to-day.  (Great  applause.)  And  those  men  live 
to-day  in  this  wonderful  organization;  and  will  continue  to  live 
in  the  ever  recurring  succession  of  separate  atoms,  which  make  up 
its  one  unending,  continuous  life.      (Great  applause.) 

The  Republican  party  is  the  party  which  holds  within  its 
limits  the  men  of  diverse  convictions,  but  of  convictions,  who  are 
sincerely  thinking  out  the  problems  of  government,  and  working 
out  the  means  of  governing  themselves. 

We  have  had  within  the  last  few  weeks  an  illustration  which 
clearly  and  in  a  most  startling  way  demonstrates  the  difference 
between  an  organization  made  up  as  is  this  party,  and  any  other 
possible  assemblage  or  organization  of  men. 

Senator  Hiscock  has  eloquently  and  feelingly  and  forcibly 
portrayed  to  you  the  situation  in  which  we  stand  in  this  State 
to-day.  A  great  political  crime  had  been  committed;  a  crime  as 
vulgar  and  ignoble  in  the  crimnal  methods  which  were  adopted 
for  its  perpetration  as  any  which  sends  the  common  thief  to  the 
Penitentiary.  (Cries  of  "Good,  good"  and  great  applause.)  I 
say  it  not  in  the  careless  enthusiasm  of  an  after-dinner  speech, 
but  I  say  it  with  the  deliberate  conviction  of  careful  examination, 
that  the  methods  by  which  that  crime  was  committed  were  as 
criminal,  as  vulgar,  as  ignoble,  as  any  which  are  portrayed  in  the 
criminal  courts  of  our  city  to-day.  (Cries  of  "Hear,  hear"  and 
applause.)  It  was  a  crime  which  in  its  result  was  so  stupendous 
that  one  may  well  say:  If  the  people  of  the  Empire  State,  the 
people  of  the  great  manufacturing  and  commercial  State  of  the 
Union,  are  content  to  submit  to  it,  then  the  experiment  of  Consti- 
tutional government  upon  this  Continent  must  fail.  It  was  a 
crime  equal  in  the  atrocity  of  its  attack  upon  free  institutions,  to 
any  revolution  of  a  South  American  Republic,  or  to  any  coup 
d'etat  of  any  Third  Napoleon.  It  had  been  received  with  uni- 
versal plaudits  by  the  Democracy  of  the  Nation.  Congratulatory 
letters  and  telegrams  had  been  sent  to  its  chief  designer  and 
artificer,  and  had  been  published  in  the  newspapers;  and  it  was 
universally  considered  that  it  would  place  him  in  the  immediate 
succession  for  the  suffrages  of  a  great  political  party,  for  the  chief 
magistracy  of  the  Nation. 

There  was  an  indignation  meeting.  The  thinkers  of  the 
Democratic  party,  the  salt  and  savor  of  the  Democratic  party,. 
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the  men  of  honor  and  probity  of  that  party;  the  men  of  pure  pri- 
vate life,  the  men  whom  we  meet  in  our  own  homes,  whom  we 
respect  in  business,  of  honored  names  and  reputations,  had  gath- 
ered themselves  together  in  a  great  mass  meeting  in  the  Hall  of 
the  Cooper  Institute,  the  place  where  from  time  immemorial  the 
conscience  and  the  patriotism  of  the  City  of  New  York  has  found 
voice  upon  all  great  public  occasions.      (Great  applause). 

And  at  that  meeting,  in  the  face  of  this  great  and  atrocious 
crime  against  free  government,  fully  understanding  it,  at  that 
meeting,  called  to  protest  against  the  candidacy  of  the  man  who 
was  responsible  for  it,  we  find  an  utterance  of  what  ?  Of  abhor- 
rence and  detestation  for  the  crime  ?  No.  Of  indignant  protest 
because  he  had  called  a  convention  six  weeks  earlier  than  they 
expected  it.  (Laughter  and  applause  and  cries  of  "That's 
it.")  That  is  the  conscience  of  the  Democratic  party.  That  is 
the  moral  sense  of  the  Democratic  party.  Not  to  rebuke  an 
unblushing  theft;  not  to  denounce  the  snatching  of  govermental 
power  from  the  prostrate  form  of  constitutional  right;  but  to 
complain  because  the  man  who  committed  the  theft  proposed 
to  keep  the  proceeds  himself.  (Cries  of  "That's  it,"  and  great 
applause.) 

It  is  between  these  two  parties  that  the  issue  stands  to-day. 
The  Republican  party  stands  not  upon  what  it  has  been,  but  upon 
what  it  is,  because  of  what  it  has  been.  Upon  what  it  is  to  be, 
because  of  what  it  is.  Not  so  much  upon  the  fact  that  it  advo- 
cates protection  as  against  free  trade;  not  so  much  upon  the  fact 
that  it  advocates  honest  money  against  dishonest  money;  not  so 
much  because  it  is  upon  one  side  or  the  other  of  any  particular 
issue,  but  because  by  reason  of  all  its  training,  its  traditions,  its 
history,  its  composition,  the  souls  of  great  men  which  inspire  it, 
the  character  that  it  has  formed,  its  feeling  and  its  purposes,  upon 
every  question  which  ever  can  arise,  vital  to  the  perpetuation  of 
our  liberty  and  our  Constitutional  government,  it  is  the  party 
which  is  sure  to  be  right.  (Great  applause.)  And  upon  this 
particular  question,  which  must  among  men  who  love  their  country 
and  believe  in  government  by  the  people,  be  the  all-engrossing 
question  for  the  citizens  of  New  York  in  the  year  to  come,  we 
will  appeal  to  our  history,  our  record,  our  character,  against 
proved,   shamelessly  admitted,  fraud,  and  grasping  with  fraud's 
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price  at  unconscientious,  undeserved  andunlawful  control.      (Great 
applause.) 

(Mr.  Depew  at  this  point  attempts  to  leave  the  hall,  but  is 
seized  by  a  number  of  the  members,  seated  in  a  chair  among  them, 
and  given  three  rousing  cheers.) 

The  President:  The  next  toast  on  the  list  is,  "The  State  of 
New  York." 

The  Empire  State,  for  the  first  time  in  her  history,  disgraced 
by  a  fraudulent  Senate.  I  know  of  no  one  better  fitted  to  re- 
spond to  that  sentiment  than  Col.  George  Bliss.  (Cheers  for 
Colonel  Bliss.) 


(^ 
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Mr.  President  and  Gentlemen: 

I  am  so  conscious  that  I  have  not  the  gift  of  after-dinner 
oratory,  that  I  should  not  have  responded  to  the  kind  invitation 
to  say  a  few  words  to-night  had  I  not  been  told  that  I  would  be 
expected  to  address  myself  to  the  question  of  the  Legislature.  I 
come  here  to-night,  and  I  find  assigned  to  me  the  toast  of  the 
State  of  New  York.  Ordinarily,  when  a  toast  of  that  sort  is  given, 
the  speaker  who  responds  to  it  is  expected  to  portray  as  well  as 
he  can  the  honors  and  the  magnificence  of  the  State.  But  I  am 
here  to-night  to  say  a  few  words  in  reference  to  a  disgraceful  pas- 
sage in  the  history  of  the  State  of  New  York ;  a  passage  with 
which  I  may  say  I  am  peculiarly  familiar,  because  to  the  unearth- 
ing of  the  history  of  it,  it  has  fallen  to  my  fate  to  give  a  large 
portion  of  my  time  during  the  last  two  months.  Before  I  say 
what  I  intended  to  say,  let  me  emphasize  or  illustrate  a  passage 
in  Mr.  Root's  remarks,  in  which  he  spoke  of  the  Democratic  party. 
It  is  within  my  knowledge  that  quite  early  in  the  investigation, 
when  the  results  of  the  fraud  were  known,  but  when  the  details  of 
the  way  in  which  they  were  arrived  at  were  not  known,  a  gentle- 
man who  was  very  prominent  in  the  Democratic  party  in  this  City 
and  State,  who  has  held  prominent  official  position  and  who  was 
prominently  present  at  the  meeting  at  the  Cooper  Insitute  last 
night,  left  a  certain  number  of  gentlemen  one  evening  full  of  the 
idea  of  joining  in  getting  up  a  citizen's  indignation  meeting  in 
which  Democrats  were  to  join  to  denounce  the  steal  of  the  Legis- 
lature. He  came  back  next  evening  a  changed  and  disappointed 
man.  He  said  "I  don't  believe  in  this  thing.  I  think  my  friends 
are  all  wrong;  but  gentlemen  you  can't  have  a  citizen's  meeting  in 
which  Democrats  shall  join  such  as  we  expected  to  have  joined  in, 
because,  on  consulting  my  friends,  I  find  that  they  say  that  if  we 
denounce  Hill  and  his  friends  for  capturing  the  Legislature  for 
the    Democrats,    we    shall    injure   Mr.    Cleveland."     (Laughter.) 
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That  shows  the  position  of  the  Democratic  party  upon  this  steal  - 
shows  it  even  more  plainly  than  the  telegrams  and  the  action  of 
the  Governor  of  the  State. 

Now  let  me  give  you  a  little  in  detail  some  things  that  per- 
haps have  not  come  to  your  knowledge  as  to  this  matter,  and  I 
propose  to  take  up  the  Dutchess  County  steal,  because  it  is  the 
greatest  one  and  because  it  is  the  one  which  captured  the  Legis- 
lature. If  they  had  not  been  able  to  count  Osborne  in  as  Senator 
from  Dutchess  County,  they  could  not  have  organized  the  Legis- 
lature. I  may  say  first,  however,  that  in  the  opinion  of  the  Court 
of  Appeals,  which  disfranchised  twelve  hundred  citizens  of  Onon- 
daga County,  to  the  disgrace  of  that  Court  I  say  it,  there  stands 
a  passage  to  the  effect  that  it  was  well-known  that  just  prior  to 
the  election,  the  current  was  running  against  the  Republican 
party,  and  therefore  it  was  to  be  presumed  that  the  substitution  of 
ballots,  which  was  the  excuse  for  disfranchisement,  was  intentional. 
In  other  words,  the  highest  Court  of  this  State  stands  in  its  official 
opinion  declaring  that  it  takes  judicial  notice  of  the  fact  that  the 
current  of  public  opinion  was  running  against  the  Republican 
party  in  Onondaga  County.  I  wonder  if  they  will  take  notice  of 
the  recent  town  elections  there  and  find  which  way  the  current  is 
running  now.  (Applause  and  three  cheers.)  In  spite  of  the  dis- 
franchisement of  the  twelve  hundred  citizens  of  Onondaga  County 
and  the  seating  therefore  of  the  Democrat  there,  (which  was  all 
that  the  Court  of  Appeals  did  with  reference  to  deciding  who 
was  entitled  to  a  seat  in  the  Senate,)  in  spite  of  that,  and  in  spite 
of  the  fact  as  to  the  Steuben  District  that  though  the  Court  of 
Appeals  said  the  Board  of  State  Canvassers  had  no  right  to  judge 
of  the  question  of  the  eligibility  of  any  candidate,  but  must  count 
the  returns  as  received,  in  spite  of  the  fact,  I  say,  that  the  State 
Canvassers  refused  to  count  the  returns  which  showed  Sherwood 
elected  by  I  think  eighteen  hundred  majority,  yet  all  this  was  not 
sufficient  without  the  Dutchess  County  steal.  But  when  the  Leg- 
islature met,  the  Board  of  State  Canvassers  having  counted  in 
Osborne  from  Dutchess,  there  was  nominally  in  the  Senate  a 
sufficient  number  of  men  to  give  the  Democrats  a  majority,  and 
they  proceeded  without  an  hour's  delay  to  seat  Walker,  the  minority 
man  from  Steuben,  on  the  ground,  as  the  only  ground  they  could 
put  it  on,  that  a  majority  of  the   voters   who  voted  for  Sherwood 
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knew  that  he  was  ineligible.  They  found  it  all  out  in  an  hour. 
Yet  it  would  have  done  them  no  good,  they  could  not  have  seated 
Walker  without  the  Dutchess  County  fraud. 

What  was  that?  They  counted  a  return  by  which  they 
elected  Mr.  Osborne  by  some  fourteen  majority.  To  do  that — to 
give  only  a  single  instance — they  took  from  Red  Hook  thirty-one 
votes  and  said  they  were  marked  ballots  and  threw  them  out;  but 
the  Supreme  Court  by  a  Democratic  judge,  when  the  question 
came  before  him,  said  they  had  no  authority  in  the  world  to  throw 
them  out;  they  were  not  marked;  they  were  official  ballots  and 
there  had  been  what  the  printers  call  a  "quad,"  a  black  mark 
that  you  sometimes  see  in  printing  shoved  up  between  two  words, 
upon  those  thirty-one  ballots.  The  ballots  had  all  been  destroyed 
and  in  the  local  canvass  in  the  town  had  been  counted  for  the 
Republicans  as  they  ought  to  be— that  is,  by  the  local  canvassers 
who  were  two  Democrats  to  one  Republican.  They  all  swore  that 
they  were  genuine  official  ballots.  Judge  Barnard  said  that  the 
canvass  made  by  the  Dutchess  County  Supervisors,  reversing  in 
this  and  other  respects  the  canvass  of  the  Inspectors,  was  a  false 
and  fraudulent  count  and  ordered  them  to  come  together  and 
make  a  new  count.  They  did  come  together  and  made  a  new 
count.  That  count  showed  Mr.  Deane  elected  by  ninety  majority. 
That  action  was  taken  under  a  law  passed  in  1880,  which  gave 
that  power  to  the  Supreme  Court  and  then  declared  that  when  the 
returns  were  so  corrected,  they  should  everywhere  and  in  all 
places  stand  in  the  place  of  the  original  returns.  Judge  Barnard 
ordered  that  return,  as  the  law  ordered  it  also,  to  be  forwarded 
forthwith  to  Albany  by  the  County  Clerk.  The  order  of  Judge 
Barnard  was  made  on  the  5th  of  December,  which  was  Saturday. 
It  was  entered  with  the  County  Clerk  on  the  7th  of  December. 
That  County  Clerk  was  a  man  who  had  just  been  appointed  by 
Gov.  Hill,  in  place  of  the  Republican  County  Clerk,  removed. 
He  was  called  upon  to  obey  that  order  of  Judge  Barnard  and  for- 
ward the  returns  forthwith,  early  on  Monday  morning.  All  day 
Monday  he  was  followed  up  by  Republican  counsel  to  insist  upon 
his  doing  it.  He  promised  he  would  do  it.  The  returns  were  all 
ready.  At  5  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  he  left  his  office,  promising 
to  return.  He  never  did  return  that  night,  and  what  do  we  find? 
The  Democratic  counsel  came  down  here  to  Brooklyn  to  the  Gen- 
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eral  Term,  composed  entirely  of  Democrats,  and  they  moved  for 
a  stay  of  Judge  Barnard's  order.  The  General  Term  said  "No; 
you  have  got  a  false  count,"  and  I  repeat  the  words  verbatim, 
"You  have  got  a  false  and  fraudulent  return  at  Albany.  You 
want  us  to  help  you  to  keep  the  correct  return  from  going  there. 
That  we  shall  not  do.  Motion  denied."  (Cries  of  "Good, 
good,"  and  applause.)  That  order  was  handed  to  the  Democratic 
counsel  that  afternoon,  which  was  Saturday  afternoon,  the  12th 
of  December,  to  take  to  Poughkeepsie  and  enter  it.  He  took  it 
to  Poughkeepsie.  Monday  morning,  the  Republican  counsel 
went  to  the  County  Clerk's  office  and  called  upon  him  to  forward 
the  returns.  He  did  not  do  it.  They  then  called  for  a  copy  of 
the  order  which  had  been  made  in  Brooklyn.  They  couldn't  get 
it.  Finally,  at  3  o'clock  on  Monday  afternoon,  I  found  that  origi- 
nal order  which  the  Democratic  lawyer  had  taken  to  Poughkeepsie 
to  enter  in  the  County  Clerk's  office,  in  the  possession  of  the 
Democratic  counsel  here,  the  one  who  rode  from  here  to  Brooklyn 
with  Governor  Hill  day  before  yesterday  morning — that  order  in 
his  possession.  It  was  rescued  from  his  possession  and  taken  to 
Poughkeepsie  and  was  back  there  at  5  or  6  o'clock  on  Monday 
evening.  Mind  you,  from  Monday  morning,  this  County  Clerk 
had  been  under  the  effect  of  the  order  to  forward  those  returns 
forthwith.  He  did  not  forward  them.  He  was  obviously  waiting, 
hoping  to  get  a  stay  in  Brooklyn,  which  the  General  Term  refused. 
He  then  stole  away,  from  his  office,  and  some  time  during  that 
night  Judge  Fursman  at  Troy  was  persuaded  to  grant  a  stay  of 
Judge  Barnard's  order,  which  the  General  Term  had  refused.  Mr. 
Clerk  put  himself  in  the  way  of  being  served  with  that  order  at 
half  past  nine  on  Tuesday  morning,  having  for  twenty-four  hours 
after  he  knew  of  the  original  order — yes,  for  forty-eight  hours 
after  he  knew  of  the  original  order,  evaded  obeying  it.  Judge 
Fursman's  order  was  returnable  before  Judge  Cullen  in  Brooklyn, 
another  Democratic  Judge,  on  Saturday,  the  19th  of  December. 
We  went  before  Judge  Cullen,  and  they  said  they  wanted  time. 
He  said,  "Yes,  you  can  have  anything  you  want,  but  that  return 
must  go  to  Albany.  The  false  return  is  before  the  State  Can- 
vassers and  they  may  count  it.  You  must  have  that  correct  re- 
turn before  the  State  Canvassers  and  it  must  stand  there  on  equal 
terms."     He  made  an  order  to  that  effect.       When  the  order  was 
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made,  having  learned  a  lesson  from  the  way  in  which  the  order  of 
the  previous  week  had  been  treated,  I  claimed  the  possession  of  it 
for  the  purpose  of  getting  it  to  Poughkeepsie.  The  Democratic 
District  Attorney  of  King's  County,  who  there  represented  the 
Democratic  party,  claimed  the  order  and  said  it  was  an  insult  to 
him  that  it  should  not  be  given  to  him.  Judge  Cullen  said  to 
him,  "Mr.  Bliss  has  succeeded  on  this  motion,  and  he  is  entitled  to 
the  order.  Mr.  Bliss,  take  it."  I  took  the  order  and  sent  it  by 
special  messenger  to  Poughkeepsie.  It  reached  Poughkeepsie 
between  5  and  6  o'clock  on  Monday  night.  It  was  shown  to  and 
served  upon  the  Democratic  County  Clerk,  and  he  was  asked  to 
forward  those  returns.  He  said  he  would.  He  took  the  returns 
out.  They  were  compared ;  a  Republican  assisting  him  to  see 
that  they  were  right.  He  put  them  into  an  envelope  and  then  he 
went  to  consult  his  own  counsel,  a  respectable  Democratic  lawyer 
of  Poughkeepsie,  who  told  him  that  he  was  bound  to  forward 
those  returns  at  once.  He  went  and  put  them  in  the  Post  Office. 
Somewhere  between  6  and  7  o'clock  that  evening,  another  stay 
was  granted  in  this  City  by  Judge  Ingraham,  forbidding  the 
County  Clerk  to  forward  the  returns,  granted  on  the  application 
of  the  same  Democratic  counsel  in  whose  possession  I  had  prev- 
iously found  the  stolen  order  of  the  week  before,  and  it  was  an 
order  which  directed  the  County  Clerk,  who  was  not  a  party  to 
the  litigation  or  to  the  suit,  not  to  forward  the  papers,  and  any 
lawyer  will  tell  you  that  it  was  an  order  which  was  good  for  noth- 
ing in  that  respect.  He  had  by  telephone,  about  8  o'clock,  found 
out  that  the  order  had  been  granted.  He  went  off  to  bed.  He 
was  awakened,  and  at  2  o'clock  in  the  morning,  I  think  it  was, 
he  took  a  train  for  Albany — all  this,  gentlemen,  is  matter  of 
record  and  sworn,  uncontradicted  evidence.  So  far  as  we  know, 
the  first  place  that  he  landed  at  in  Albany  was  the  official  resi- 
dence of  David  B.  Hill.  He  was  there  at  7  o'clock  in  the  morn- 
ing. He  said,  "I  have  sent  those  returns  by  mail,  and  I  have 
come  to  Albany  to  know  what  is  to  be  done  about  it  now."  That 
is  the  testimony  of  David  B.  Hill  himself.  Mr.  Hill  said  to  him, 
"Why,  my  friend,  go  and  consult  Deputy  Attorney-General 
Maynard."  (Hisses.)  "He  is  the  counsel  of  the  Board  of  State 
Canvassers  and   he   is  the  counsel  of  each  individual  member  of 
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the  Board  of  State  Canvassers.      Go  and  consult  him  and  do  what- 
ever he  says." 

We  don't  know  what  happened  with  Judge  Maynard,  because, 
though  I  subpoenaed  him  to  appear  as  a  witness  and  asked  him 
when  it  would  be  convenient  for  him  to  appear,  he  replied  to  me 
that  if  he  knew  anything  pertinent  to  the  case  and  was  at  liberty 
to  testify  to  it,  he  would  testify  on  Monday.  His  statement,  "If 
he  was  at  liberty  to  testify  to  it,"  arose  from  the  fact  that  when  I 
announced  in  court  that  I  proposed  to  examine  Judge  Maynard, 
the  Democratic  counsel  said,  "Why,  he  is  counsel  and  can  protect 
himself  under  a  counsel's  privilege."  The  Deputy  Attorney- 
General  of  the  State,  counsel  for  a  County  Clerk,  going  to  protect 
himself  as  counsel  for  the  County  Clerk  in  advising  him  not  to  let 
those  returns  get  to  the  Board  of  State  Canvassers,  he  being  also 
the  counsel,  as  Governor  Hill  said,  of  the  State  Canvassers  them- 
selves! Having  applied  to  Judge  Maynard — he  was  then  Deputy 
Attorney-General — he  said  he  would  be  examined  on  the  Monday 
following.  I  fixed  the  time  for  him,  and  Judge  Learned,  who  had 
just  gone  off  the  bench,  was  appointed  Referee;  and  I  went  to 
Albany,  but  Judge  Maynard  wrote  me  a  note  to  say,  "I  was  mis- 
taken; the  consultation  day  in  the  Court  of  Appeals  is  Monday, 
and  I  cannot  be  examined  that  day.  You  must  examine  me  some 
other  day."  That  Monday  morning  I  went  into  the  Court  of 
Appeals  and  argued  a  case  before  Judge  Maynard,  as  a  member 
of  the  Court,  on  the  very  first  day  on  which  he  put  on  the  judicial 
ermine — which  he  disgraces — I  argued  a  case  before  him,  and  that 
afternoon  I  went  down  before  a  Referee ;  and  I  brought  up  a  clerk  in 
the  office  of  the  Comptroller,  to  whom  one  of  those  copies  had  been 
sent,  and  I  said,  "Did  you  see  that  letter?  Yes.  What  did  you 
do  with  it?  I  gave  it  back  to  a  man  named  Maynard.  What 
Maynard?  Why,  Deputy  Attorney-General  Maynard.  Do  you 
know  him?  No.  Had  you  ever  been  introduced  to  him?  No,  I 
knew  him  only  by  sight.  Why  did  you  give  it  to  him?  He  came 
here  and  said  there  was  a  letter  that  had  come  there  by  mistake 
and  he  wanted  it,  and  I  allowed  him  to  hunt  over  the  mail  which 
had  not  then  been  distributed.  The  letter  was  on  the  desk  in  its 
envelope  and  he  took  it  away,  the  letter,  carried  it  away."  That 
letter  was  the  return  which  the  law  required  to  be  sent  to  the 
Comptroller  of  the  State,  and  which  the  Comptroller  was  required 
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by  law  to  lay  before  the  State  Canvassers;  and  Isaac  H.  Maynard, 
now  a  Judge  of  the  Court  of  Appeals,  appointed  such  judge  in 
reward  for  his  infamy,  stole  that  return  from  the  Comptroller's 
office.  (Cries  of  "Good,"  and  great  applause.)  He  stole  it,  I 
say,  for  both  the  Comptroller  and  Deputy  Comptroller  swore  they 
never  authorized  that  act.  Gentlemen,  next  fall  or  the  fall  after, 
that  man  is  coming  before  the  people  of  the  State  for  re-election 
as  a  member  of  the  Court  of  Appeals,  for  the  Democratic  party 
dare  not  repudiate  him  ;  but  the  people  will  take  care  of  him.  That 
disposes  of  one  copy  of  the  true  returns.  Returns  all  have  to  be 
in  triplicate.  The  second  copy  went  to  Governor  Hill's  own 
office,  and  a  little  one-armed  boy,  who  was  a  messenger,  testified 
that  the  County  Clerk  of  Dutchess  County  came  into  the  office  be- 
fore the  mail  had  been  assorted,  and  when  there  was  nobody  there, 
and  said  that  there  came  a  letter  there  by  mistake;  that  he  had 
forwarded  a  letter  by  mistake  and  he  wanted  to  get  it  back,  and 
the  boy  let  him  look  over  the  mail  and  he  took  that  letter  away. 
A  half  hour  after,  Governor  Hill  came  in.  The  messenger  told 
him  what  he  had  done,  and  the  Governor  said,  "You  have  done 
right ;"  and  Governor  Hill  so  stated  himself  in  Brooklyn  day  before 
yesterday.  That  was  the  second  return  which  should  have  gone 
to  the  Board  of  State  Canvassers. 

Then  Frank  Rice,  the  Secretary  of  State  and  the  Chairman 
of  the  Board  of  State  Canvassers,  received  a  third  return  and,  by 
his  own  statement,  deliberately  handed  it  back  to  Mr.  Emans, 
the  County  Clerk,  because  Mr.  Emans  told  him  he  wanted  it. 
Then,  when  we  came  up  before  the  Board  of  State  Canvassers, 
when  they  were  canvassing  the  returns  and  they  proposed  to  count 
the  return  which  the  General  Term  of  the  Supreme  Court  said  was 
false  and  fraudulent  and  we  objected  to  it,  they  said  that  they 
did  not  know  of  any  other  return.  Mr.  Rice  was  asked  specifi- 
cally, "Is  there  any  other  return;  do  you  know  of  any  other 
return?"  Mr,  Rice  said,  "Go  on  with  the  count;"  and 
they  went  on  and  counted  the  false  and  fraudulent  return, 
because  they  said  they  knew  nothing  of  any  other  return. 
Yet,  in  addition  to  all  this,  there  had  been  served  upon  every 
member  of  that  Board  a  certified  copy,  certified  by  Governor 
Hill's  County  Clerk,  of  that  corrected  return,  and  yet  they  all  said 
they  did  not  know   of  any  such   return.      Charles  F.  Tabor,   then 
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Attorney-General,  who  has  issued  a  notice  that  he  has  gone  back 
to  Buffalo  to  practice  law  and  desires  business  from  the  City  of 
New  York,  said  to  me  distinctly  that  he  never  heard  of  any  other 
return,  though  I  had  in  my  possession  the  sworn  evidence  of  a 
reputable  lawyer  and  another  man  that  they  personally  had  served 
the  other  return  upon  Mr.  Tabor.  Bear  in  mind,  the  Court  of 
Appeals  had  that  day  decided  that  a  certified  copy  was  all  that 
was  needed. 

Now,  that  is  the  way  in  which  those  frauds  were  carried  out. 
It  is  beyond  anything  that  ever  has  been  conceived  anywhere,  it 
seems  to  me,  under  a  republican  government.  I  have  gone  into 
this  subject,  gentlemen,  because  I  have  found  among  Republi- 
cans, that  while  they  had  a  general  idea  that  it  was  wrong,  they 
did  not  know  the  facts  in  the  case.  One  man  was  quieted  by  the 
statement  that  the  Court  of  Appeals  ordered  the  false  return  can- 
vassed, when  the  Court  of  Appeals  had  said  the  return  they  can- 
vassed was  a  false  one  and  should  not  be  canvassed,  and  that  they 
should  canvass  any  other  return  which  reached  them,  but  Hill 
and  Maynard  and  themselves  would  not  allow  any  other  returns 
to  reach  them. 

Now,  I  have  taken  more  time  than  I  should — (Cries  of  "Go 
on,  go  on  ") — but  I  have  done  it,  gentlemen,  because  I  desire  that 
you  should  be  informed  of  the  facts,  and  that  you  should  be  able 
to  answer  the  statement  of  any  Democrat  that  meets  you.  And 
now,  gentlemen,  let  me  say  one  other  thing.  It  is  all  very  easy 
to  say  "Go  on."  It  is  all  very  easy  to  say  "Well  done."  (Cries 
of  "We  are  with  you.")  It  is  all  very  easy  to  say  you  are  here 
"to  win  battles"  and  everything  of  that  sort,  but  I  want  you  to 
bear  in  mind  one  thing.  I  speak  without  any  personal  interest, 
because  whatever  might  have  been  the  condition  of  things,  it 
would  not  have  benefited  me  in  any  form;  but  I  desire  to  say  to 
you  that  all  of  the  Republicans  in  this  City  and  in  this  State  have 
seen  this  fight  going  on  all  over  the  State,  with  eminent  counsel 
employed  and  everything  of  that  sort,  and  have  failed  to  remem- 
ber the  old  story  of  the  cartman's  horse  which  went  overboard 
and  was  drowned.  Everybody  was  saying  they  were  sorry,  but 
old  Girard  said,  "How  sorry  are  you?  lam  sorry  twenty-five 
dollars."     The  Republicans  of    the    State    have    not   been    sorry 
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enough  to  pay  even  the  expenses  of  the  printing  incurred.      (Ap- 
plause and  laughter.) 

Mr.  Blanchard:  The  next  and  last  toast,  "The  Great  and 
Growing  West,"  will  be  responded  to  by  a^gentleman  who  comes 
from  the  youngest  State  in  the  Union.  I  take  great  pleasure  in 
introducing  to  you  Senator  Warren,  of  Wyoming. 
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Mr.  President  and  Gentlemen  of  the  Club: 

I  thank  you  most  sincerely  for  your  kindly  greeting.  I  desire 
to  say  by  way  of  apology,  Mr.  President,  that  I  am  fresh  from 
the  hands  of  my  doctor  with  a  raging  cold,  a  severely  inflamed 
throat,  and  a  very  considerable  jag  on  of  hoarseness — if  nothing 
else.  (Laughter.)  The  subject  that  you  have  assigned  to  me  is 
a  broad  one,  "The  Great  and  Growing  West."  And  a  more  elo- 
quent tongue  than  mine  is  required  to  adequately  express  the  last- 
ing gratitude  that  the  people  of  the  West  must  always  entertain 
and  cherish  for  our  eastern  ancestors  who  made  early  declaration 
of  Republican  principles.  The  ardent  defense  on  the  sanguinary 
plains  of  Kansas  of  the  true  principles  of  our  Republic  did  much  to 
make  us  free,  enabled  us  to  lay  broad  and  deep  the  foundations  of 
the  several  commonwealths  since  established,  and  to  build  up  States 
that  have  kept  the  faith  and  give  promise  of  continuing  in  good 
works.      (Applause.) 

Appreciating  the  broad  expanse  of  country  termed  the  West, 
as  viewed  from  a  New  York  standpoint — and  knowing  that  other 
voices  have  heretofore  answered  to  you  for  the  mid-west — I  beg 
you  will  pass  with  me  beyond  the  Missouri  to  the  newer  west,  the 
land  where  a  penny  becomes  a  nickel,  or  often  a  dime,  in  the 
abandon  with  which  the  coins  are  computed  and  expended,  and 
there  in  the  breezy  altitude  and  almost  continual  sunshine  of  that 
clime  we  will  take  a  survey  of  the  situation.      (Great  Applause.) 

How  much  this  far  west  is  indebted  to  the  Republican  party 
for  its  growth  and  development  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  it  was  a 
Republican  administration,  the  first  that  had  controlled  in  fifteen 
years  the  Federal  Government,  executive  and  legislative,  that  ad- 
mitted the  six  new  States  of  the  trans-Missouri  and  Rocky  Moun- 
tain region  into  the  Union. 

Territorial  vassalage  for  the  pioneers  of  that  section  became 
a  thing  of  the  past.     They  were  henceforth  to  be  free  American 
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citizens  in  all  that  the  term  implies.  Nearly  all  these  political 
divisions  known  as  Territories  had  been  under  Democratic  control 
at  some  period  of  their  earlier  existence,  but  when  they  emerged 
as  States  they  elected  a  solid  Republican  representation  to  both 
houses  of  Congress,  an  evidence  of  their  faith  and  gratitude  to 
those  who  had  given  them  political  freedom.  And  let  me  add 
that,  notwithstanding  a  political  stitch  or  two  has  since  been 
dropped,  I  believe  that  this  entire  group  of  States  will  be  in  solid 
phalanx  against  Republican  foes  of  every  name,  no  matter  how 
new  or  seductive  may  be  the  pretensions  of  such  foes.   (Applause.) 

The  admission  into  the  Union  of  so  many  new  States  called 
out  a  little  criticism,  and  some  misgivings  were  no  doubt  felt  in 
certain  portions  of  the  east.  But  the  imperial  State  of  New  York, 
with  the  usual  generosity  of  this  great  commonwealth,  was  among 
the  first,  through  her  press  and  people,  to  bid  the  new  States  wel- 
come. 

Like  a  fond  father  who  wishes  that  the  suitor  for  his  daughter's 
hand  may  be  able  to  support  in  comfort  his  precious  jewel,  so  it 
was  natural  that  the  older  commonwealths  should  expect  the  new 
States  to  make  some  showing  of  their  ability  and  resources  to  main- 
tain their  part  of  the  Government. 

We  made  our  exhibit,  you  accepted  us,  and  now  after  the 
honeymoon  is  well  over  may  we  not  ask,  "How  are  you  satisfied?" 

Have  our  intellectual,  moral,  industrial  and  political  attain- 
ments come  up  to  the  proper  standard?     Let  us  see. 

In  intelligence,  we  are  largely  what  you  of  the  east  were  pleased 
to  make  us,  for  we  were  born  and  educated  in  the  older  States. 
We  went  west  for  more  elbow  room,  aiming  to  retain  all  our  virtues 
and  leave  our  faults  behind  us.  (Laughter.)  Possibly  at  times 
we  have  fallen  from  grace.  We  may  have  extinguished  an  occa- 
sional Lidian,  or  have  seemed  to  approve  of  the  summary  hanging 
of  a  horse-thief,  and  perhaps  been  open  to  the  accusation  of  paint- 
ing everything  about  us  red — Indians  and  all.  There  are  those 
who  have  accused  us  of  selling  $ii  cows  at  $40  a  head,  on  book 
tally,  to  our  foreign  cousins.  And  what  may  be  regarded  as  even 
still  worse,  having  parted  with  sundry  mining  properties  not  war- 
ranted to  increase  in  value.  But  these  were  but  the  backslidings 
of  our  youth,  done  in  remembrance  of  the  sins  shared  with  you 
here  in  the  densely  populated  east — in  the  cities  so  filled  with  vice. 
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Long  ago,  however,  we  repented,  reformed,  and  trust  we  have 
been  forgiven. 

In  proof  of  the  educational  advantages  enjoyed  by  our  citi- 
zens, let  me  remind  you  that  the  youngest  State  in  the  Union  was 
given  in  the  United  States  census  of  1880  the  smallest  percentage 
of  illiteracy  of  any  political  division  of  the  Union.  Other  of  the 
new  States  made  a  showing  almost  as  favorable  at  that  time,  and 
it  is  confidently  affirmed  that  the  census  of  1890,  which  is  not  yet 
complete,  will  maintain  in  those  States  the  same  high  standard  of 
excellence. 

In  the  new  States  more  money  per  capita  is  collected  and  dis- 
bursed for  public  schools  than  in  many  of  the  more  favored  eastern 
localities.  For  example,  our  youngest  State  spends  over  four  and 
a  half  dollars  per  month  for  each  scholar.  Schools,  libraries, 
churches  and  charitable  institutions  have  been  founded  and  are 
liberally  endowed  and  supported  with  a  view  of  meeting  the  re- 
quirements of  the  highest  civilization.      (Applause.) 

Wyoming  was  the  first  State  to  make  an  appropriation  for  the 
Columbian  World's  Exposition,  her  contribution  amounting  to  fifty 
cents  for  every  man,  woman  and  child. 

Now,  will  some  gentleman  possessing  a  nimble  pencil  please 
figure  out  how  much  the  great  States  of  New  York,  Pennsylvania, 
Ohio  and  other  commonwealths  would  contribute  on  the  basis  of 
fifty  cents  per  capita? 

Proceeding  to  industrial  interests,  it  is  safe  to  say  that  the 
West  is  not  engaged  in  those  pursuits  that  compete  in  a  large  de- 
gree with  the  manufacturing  industries  in  the  east.  We  furnish 
what  is  most  needed  in  commerce — gold  and  silver  and  some  of 
the  baser  metals,  while  immense  quantities  of  grain,  beef  and  other 
products  are  exported.  Our  attention  has  been  directed  to  a  line 
of  productions  that  lessen  our  importations  from  foreign  lands, 
thus  tending  to  diversify  American  interests  and  strengthen  the 
nation.  Continue  the  present  protection  for  a  few  years  and  we 
will,  even  within  the  arid  region,  and  from  beets  alone,  furnish  as 
much  sugar  as  this  country  requires.  (Applause.)  Continue  to 
sustain  and  encourage  the  wool-grower,  as  well  as  the  wool  manu- 
facturer, and  there  will  be  raised  wool  enough  for  home  consump- 
tion. (Applause.)  The  State  of  Idaho,  alone,  in  a  few  years,  is 
likely  to  produce  more  prunes  than  are  now  imported  to  this  coun- 
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try.  And  I  might  mention  a  long  list  of  kindred  products  and 
commodities  now  imported,  but  too  numerous  to  mention. 

The  West,  with  her  bread  stuffs,  positively  insures  this  coun- 
try against  famine;  her  beef  product  gives  every  working  man 
meat  for  his  dinner — not  only  on  Sundays  but  for  every  day  in  the 
week.      (Applause.) 

The  mountains  of  the  West  are  vast  storehouses  of  mineral 
wealth  that  await  only  the  advent  of  capital,  combined  with  brain 
and  muscle,  to  develop  their  hidden  treasures.  Under  the  val- 
leys and  plains  are  vast  stretches  of  coal  and  basins  of  petroleum 
sufficient  to  supply  the  wants  of  every  industry  at  home,  besides 
affording  unlimited  quantities  for  exportation. 

It  may  be  truthfully  said,  that  in  the  development  of  the 
Rocky  Mountain  region  thus  far  made,  the  face  of  Nature  has 
scarcely  been  touched  in  the  prosecution  of  either  mining  or 
agriculture. 

Now,  as  to  the  political  situation:  The  Fifty-first  Congress 
when  it  admitted  six  new  States  into  the  Unon  was  instrumental 
in  adding  seven  Republican  members  to  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives and  twelve  to  the  Senate.  Our  opponents  in  their  discom- 
fiture at  this  condition  of  affairs,  which  preserved  a  Republican 
Senate,  have  condemned  the  Western  States  as  "rotten  boroughs," 
maintaining  that  they  have  a  greater  representation  than  they 
are  entitled  to  in  the  Senate,  because  their  population  is  smaller 
than  the  older  States.  When  we  consider  the  present  status  of 
the  new  States  and  the  rich  promises  that  are  in  store  for  each  one 
of  them,  the  accusation  that  they  are  "rotten  boroughs"  is  not 
well  taken. 

Without  at  this  time  discussing  the  question  of  Senatorial 
representation,  I  will  say  that  we  are  simply  undergoing  that  pro- 
cess of  evolution  which  has  been  characteristic  in  the  history  of 
every  other  State  that  has  entered  the  Union,  and  these  differ- 
ences were  just  as  marked  at  the  union  of  the  thirteen  original 
colonies. 

Touching  the  personnel  of  the  present  United  States  Senate, 
there  is  an  old  saying,  "  Bring  up  a  boy  in  the  way  he  should  go 
and  he  will  not  depart  therefrom;"  a  trueism  which  leads  me  to 
observe  that  a  man  born,  raised,  educated  and  character-formed 
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in  a  given  locality  is  likely  to  reflect  in  some  degree  the  views  and 
conditions  of  his  early  environment. 

Following  this  thought,  I  find  there  are  twelve  gentlemen 
representing  various  States  in  the  U.  S.  Senate  that  were  born  in 
New  York,  while  quite  a  number  of  others  have  spent  a  portion  of 
their  active  careers  in  the  same  State,  and  therefore  have  a  special 
interest  in  its  welfare.  Kentucky  is  the  birthplace  of  seven  of  the 
present  Senators;  Ohio,  six;  and  Georgia,  Pennsylvania  and  Ver- 
mont, five  each.  Massachusetts  and  Maine  contribute  four  each. 
In  fact  out  of  the  88  Senators,  all  but  one  were  born  and  passed  a 
portion  of  their  lives  east  of  the  Missouri  River.  Only  one  mem- 
ber of  the  present  United  States  Senate  was  born  west  of  the  Mis- 
souri River,  in  all  that  vast  country  covering  over  one-half  of  the 
area  of  the  United  States. 

It  is  not  my  purpose  to  show  that  the  Senators  representing 
these  new  States  represent  views  differing  from  their  constituency. 
They  are  without  exception  true  to  the  land  of  their  adoption, 
but  they  are  also  in  sympathy  in  material  matters  with  the  land 
of  their  birth. 

The  West,  ^s  but  the  East  transplanted  to  broader  fields  and 
richer  soil.      (Great  applause.) 

We  of  the  West  are  a  plain  people  and  a  modest  people,  not- 
withstanding certain  legends  to  the  contrary.  Annually  Congress 
votes  millions  of  dollars  for  the  improvement  of  rivers  and  harbors 
of  the  East,  but  the  arid  region  has  had  to  provide  for  its  own 
internal  improvements.  And  we  are  a  long-suffering  people.  We 
sell  you  our  silver  at  about  95  cents  per  ounce,  and  you  pay  us 
back  in  greenback  certificates  on  a  basis  of  129  cents  per  ounce. 
We  sell  you  our  beef  at  one  and  a  half  cents  per  pound,  and 
purchase  the  same  beef  in  return  at  the  cafes  of  your  cities  at 
$2.50  per  beef  steak.  Yet  we  do  not  complain,  but  cheerfully 
pay  extra  for  the  faint  dash  of  mushrooms  with  which  to  garnish 
our  almost  infinitesimal  fraction  of  beef — called  a  tenderloin  or 
porterhouse,  whatever  the  volatile  attendant  may  choose  to  chris- 
ten the  morsel  at  the  time  it  is  served.      (Laughter  and  applause.) 

The  inhabitants  of  the  new  West  dwell  high  up  among  the 
clouds.  The  new  States  form  a  group  which  seem  to  hang  from 
the  crests  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  in  much  the  same  manner  as 
the  old-fashioned  doctor's  saddle-bags  hung  suspended  from  the 
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backbone  of  his  patient  saddle-horse.  The  plains  slope  towards 
both  oceans,  and  to  the  north  and  south  as  well. 

Our  people  are  largely  from  that  vast  Northern  army  that 
went  forth  to  battle,  not  only  for  the  integrity  of  the  Union  and 
the  honor  of  her  flag,  but  the  freedom  of  every  citizen.  The 
young  men  returning  from  the  war  found  their  former  places  filled 
by  others,  and,  accustomed  as  they  were  to  wandering  and  to 
hardship,  drifted  westward  to  seek  fortune  and  fame  in  a  broader 
field. 

Do  you  wonder  then  that  these  young  men,  with  such  an 
ancestry,  are  Republicans,  and  that  they  believe  in  freedom  ? 
The  sentiment  that  our  Republic  be  the  home  of  men  "fearless  as 
well  as  free"  finds  a  ready  response  in  the  heart  of  every  citizen 
of  the  great  West.  May  I  not  add :  Let  them  be  honest — as  free 
and  as  frank  as  honest  ?  Political  crime  will  not  then  go  unpun- 
ished; suffrage  will  express  the  judgment  and  opinion  of  the  sov- 
ereign; every  eligible  elector  will  vote,  and  the  ballots  will  be 
counted  and  correctly  recorded, 

"  For  what  avail  the  plough  or  sail, 
Or  land  or  life,  if  freedom  fail?" 

(Great  applause  and  cheers.) 
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ABRAHAM   LINCOLN 


AN  ORATION*— By  John  E.  Burton 

OF  LAKE  GENEVA,  WISCONSIN 


The  character  of  Abraham  Lincoln  stands 
so  high  above  all  possible  wrong  doing  that  hon- 
esty was  never  mentioned  or  thought  of  as  a 
virtue  in  him. 

He  was  not  only  the  best  product  of  pure 
American  civilization  which  his  century  pro- 
duced, but  he  was,  all  in  all,  the  best  public  man 
and  sincerest  statesman  who  has  ever  figured 
in  the  destiny  of  this  nation  or  in  the  history  of 
the  world. 

To  all  right-minded  Americans  he  is  the  ripe 
and  rounded  product  of  what  every  man  ivould 
like  to  be,  and  he  will  therefore  remain,  through 
all  time,  the  symbol  of  perfected  character. 
The  whole  world  loves  Lincoln  because  he  did 
what  the  world  knows  was  right,  and  he  avoided 
doing  what  the  world  knows  to  be  wrong,  and  it 
is  therefore  doubtful  if  any  human  being  will 
ever  again  hold  a  similar  position  of  greatness 
in  a  similar  and  transcendent  epoch,  or  ever 
fulfill  the  world's  expectations  so  completely,  as 
did  Lincoln. 

His  fame  grows  so  steadily,  so  perfectly,  so 

*  The  substance  of  this  article  was  given  in  an  address  to  the  Post 
Graduate  Chatauqua  Circle  in  April.  1896.  at  the  Ladies  Seminary  (Oak- 
wood)  Building.  Lake  Geneva.  Wis.,  in  their  Public  Literary  Entertainment 
and  Lecture  Course. 


naturall}",  and  so  migiitilj^,  and  the  very  fiber 
of  his  character  comes  out  so  brilliantly  as  the 
searchlight  of  time  reveals  him  from  every  pos- 
sible point  of  view  that  the  fear  among  thought- 
ful men  is,  that,  with  the  lapse  of  centuries,  his 
fame  may  pass  the  boundary  line  allotted  to 
tiesh  and  blood  and  become  obscured  by  enter- 
ing the  realm  of  the  mythical,  where  he  may  be 
lost  to  the  world  of  struggling  men  among  the 
gods  and  the  myths  which  alwaj's  inhabit  the 
past. 

He  was  the  child  of  Love  befoi-e  he  was  the 
child  of  Law.  Born  not  only  in  poverty,  but 
surrounded  by  want  and  suffering ;  favored  in 
nothing,  wanting  in  everything  which  makes  up 
the  joys  of  life,  he  trudged  as  a  child  the  trail 
of  sorrow,  and  was  the  playmate  of  Grief,  and 
always  above  and  around  his  mysterious  young 
life  there  hung  the  shadow  of  a  dark  and  mystic 
cloud. 

It  was  a  literal  truth  that  "he  had  not  where 
to  lay  his  head,"  and  while  he  did  not  eat  the 
"locust  and  wild  honej^,"  and  while  his  raiment 
was  not  of  "camel's  hair,"  yet  his  clothing  was, 
almost  exclusively,  "the  skin  of  wild  beasts," 
from  his  buckskin  pants  to  the  ponderous  coon 
skin  cap.  A  meaner  or  darker  origin  cannot 
well  be  imagined.  Not  one  ray  of  genuine  hope 
can  be  discovered  to  light  his  childhood.  Nature 
seems  to  have  bruised  and  hurt  him  so  that  in 
manhood  he  might  gird  himself  to  bind  up  the 
wounds  of  a  bleeding  nation.  She  seems  to  have 
handicapped  and  loaded  his  patient  soul  that  he 
might  justly  hate  the  oppressors  of  men  in  his 
loftiest  estate.  She  seems  to  have  starved  him 
that  he  might  the  better  feel  the  hunger  and  the 
yearnings   of   a   down-trodden  race.     His  eyes 


were  allowed  to  look  at  the  sunlight  through  the 
greased  paper  windows  of  the  primitive  hut  and 
log  school-house  that  he  might,  in  his  conquering 
prime,  appreciate  the  glory  of  the  noonday  sun 
of  Universal  Freedom.    Nature  was  his  Mother, 
his  Teacher,  his  Playmate,  his  All,  and  with  a 
yearning  that  was  never  satiate  he  grew  in  stat- 
ure among  the  grand  old  trees  of  the  forest,  ever 
surrounded  by  bird  song,  flower  and  fern,  and 
with  unsandaled  feet  he  walked  the  rough  trail 
of  the  pioneer  bo}^,  straight  through  over  rock 
and  glen,  to  the  mountain  top  of  Perfect  Sincer- 
ity, and  as  a  man  stood  as  natural  as  a  child,  yet 
possessed  all  the  powers  and  knowledge  of  his 
sex  and  his  race  in  their  fullness  and  purity. 
Almost  without  playmates,  he  was  the  compan- 
ion of  unadorned  Nature,  and  urith  the  intuition 
of  the  child  of  Nature^  his  heart  expanded  to  the 
influence  of  the  flight  of  fowl,  the  basking  fish, 
the  habits  of  the  timid  deer,  the  ways  of  the  wild 
turkey,  and  bounded  with  joy  in  the  season  of 
bloom  of  the  wild  crab  and  the  sumac ;  and  rest- 
ing lazily  in  the  Autumn   and   Indian  Summer 
among  the  ripening  nuts  and  the  purpling  grape, 
he  studied  with  a  joy,  strange  and  profound,  the 
wondrous  movements  of  planet,  moon  and  star. 
With  a  growth  exceeding  six  feet  and  four  inches 
he  found  himself  almost  like  one  awakening  from 
a  dream,  a  giant  in  stature  with  muscles  of  iron 
made  memorable  by  felling  the  tree  and  splitting 
the  rail  for  sturdy  use. 

Thus  he  matured,  like  a  prophet  of  old,  and 
kept  ever  close  to  the  great  heart  of  Nature. 
As  a  matured  man  he  could  not  sleep  when  the 
storm  had  blown  the  nest  and  the  nestlings  from 
the  tree  until  he  had  restored  them  to  the  mother 
bird,   and  could   not   rest  in  the  prime  of  his 
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matchless  manhood  until  a  race  of  four  millions 
of  fathers,  mothers  and  children  were  restored 
to  their  natural  rights  after  the  thunderstorm 
of  war  had  passed  ;  and  if  we  do  not  anchor  his 
mortal  memory  to  the  ocean  bed  of  solid  fact 
and  history,  I  fear  the  day  will  yet  come  when 
some  wild  burst  in  the  ruffled  flow  of  human  tur- 
moil will  claim  him  as  a  Christ.     Scarcely  an 
attribute  of  the  divine  character  is  wanting  in 
this  unique  man,  who,  in  all  the  loneliness  of 
his    early    life,    was     unconsciously    schooled, 
trained,  perfected  and  graduated  in  all  that  was 
honest,  natural,   capable  and  kind.     As  a  flat- 
boatman  in  the  city  of  New  Orleans  he  saw,  for 
the  first  time,  negro  boys  and  girls  and  young 
women  put  up  and  sold  as  chattels  upon  the  auc- 
tion block,  and  then  and  there  the  mordant  sunk 
deep  into  his  very  soul,  and  he  said  to  his  com- 
panion, ''Tliafs  wrong,  and  if  ever  I  get  a  chance 
to  hit  it,  by  God,  Til  hit  it  hard:'    The  "painted 
hzard"  of  human  slavery  had  been  photographed 
forever  on  his  mind  and  memory  and  he  bided 
his  time  with  the  patience  of  a  God  until  the  day 
should  come  and  until  the  hour  had  struck  when, 
with  a  single  blow,  he  could   make  good   that 
oath ;  and  so,  later  in  life,  we  see  him,  amid  the 
billows  and   blood  of  war,  as  he  calmly  says, 
"Wait  and  see  the  salvation  of  God."     And  so 
it  is  that  the  human  race  is  waiting  to  see,  as  the 
years  go  by,  the  salvation  of  eternal  right  for- 
ever triumphant  over  wrong  and  made  possible 
by  his  patience  and  perfect  humanity. 

His  patience,  however,  did  not  weaken  him 
or  class  him  as  quiescent,  for  when  imposed 
upon  and  crowded  toward  insult  or  cowardice, 
or  if  his  cause,  when  justl}^  stated,  was  assailed 
by  injustice  or  brutality  the  sleeping  lion  showed 


his  fangs  and  his  giant  wrath  seldom  found  any 
bully  rash  enough  to  stand  in  his  way  when  he 
accepted  challenge.  His  powerful  exhibition 
when  forced  by  taunt  to  twice  throw  the  cham- 
pion Needham,  at  Wabash  Point ;  his  righteous 
rage  at  New  Salem  when  the  leader  of  the  bulUes 
of  Clary's  Grove,  Jack  Armstrong,  tried  by  foul 
means  to  get  the  advantage  over  him,  and  again 
when  his  excited  men  in  the  Black  Hawk  War 
attempted  to  kill  the  friendly  Indian,  defying 
practically  the  brawn  and  muscle  of  the  whole 
regiment,  all  prove  his  practical  manliness,  if 
occasion  demanded ;  and  such  was  his  physical 
prowess  that  few  men  in  all  that  Western  coun- 
try ever  wished  to  dispute  his  standing. 

The  great  dream  of  the  centuries  seems  to 
have  blossomed  in  his  eventful  life,  and  the 
more  we  learn  of  it  the  more  we  come  to  realize 
and  to  know  that  in  him  was  the  Perfect  Man  in 
the  sane  and  soundest  sense  of  the  word,  physi- 
cally, mentally  and  morally.  Poverty  made  him 
good  ;  suffering  made  him  great ;  circumstances 
made  him  President ;  fidehty  made  him  beloved  ; 
courage  made  him  heroic,  and  Martyrdom  made 
him  Immortal. 

You  may  search  the  minutest  records  of 
recorded  time  and  you  cannot  find  another  char- 
acter who  made  so  few  mistakes  during  the 
chaos  of  such  trying  ordeals,  or  who  possessed 
on  all  great  occasions  that  sublimity  of  faith  and 
courage  of  action,  as  mark  and  make  the  charac- 
ter of  Abraham  Lincoln;  neither  can  you  find 
another  man  who  could  control,  and  even  guide 
to  glory,  all  his  impetuous  subordinates  in  the 
heat  of  conflict  and  yet  without  offense  compel 
them  to  unconscious  obedience  in  the  fulfillment 


of  a  destiny  which  he  alone  could  read  in  the 
dusk  of  deathless  performance. 

The  record  of  this  world  does  not  show  an- 
other character  who  was  schooled  in  ahnost  con- 
tinuous failure  in  youth  and  early  manhood,  in 
order  that  he  might  the  better  serve  as  the 
successful  and  Great  Commander  in  the  most 
momentous  epoch  of  human  progress. 

Nowhere  in  the  libi'ary  of  nations  can  you 
find  another  character  so  varied  in  all  experi- 
ences and    yet    where    every    experience  was 
clearly  given   for   the  perfect   formation  of  a 
character  unique  and  matchless.    Look  back  over 
forty  years  and  see  a  boy  ever  obedient,  even 
where  obedience  was  not  especially  commenda- 
ble, yet  always  obedient ;  as  a  son,  wise,  thought- 
ful and  obliging ;  as  a  pupil,  almost  a  prodigy, 
and  with  a  burning  zeal  for  useful  knowledge 
beyond  all  precedent ;  as  a  boatman,  capable  of 
utilizing  the  rough  experience  of  the  Mississippi 
River ;  as  a  soldier  in  the  Black  Hawk  War,  lit- 
tle better  than  a  failure  because  his  heart  was 
too  big  to  exercise  the  cruelties  of  Indian  war- 
fare ;  as  a  lover,  sincere,  poetic  and  ideal,  almost 
to  the  border   line  of  insanity;   as   a   debater, 
candid,   clear,  original,  truthful;    as  a  writer, 
fair,  witty,  useful ;   as  a  candidate,   weak  but 
earnest  and  ever  conscious  of  his  superiority ; 
as  an  antagonist,  formidable,  real,  full  of  sur- 
prises and  dangerous  ;  as  a  victor,  modest,  gra- 
cious and  benevolent ;  as  a  man,  possibly  crafty, 
for  a  good  purpose,   but  always  natural,  frank 
and  winning,  and  always  commanding  and  con- 
scious of  his  higher  qualifications  ;  as  a  leader, 
slow,  always  preparing,  always  aw^are  of  the  grav- 
ity of  the  situation,  action  well  timed  and  always 
sustained ;  as  a  patriot,  ambitious,  but  an  ambi- 


tion  that  never  crowded  or  even  approached  the 
limit  of  his  patriotism,  therefore  absolutely  safe 
in  all  emergencies  ;  as  a  martyr,  beautiful  be- 
yond that  of  saint  or  scientist,  and  as  a  memory 
his  was  and  is  the  dearest,  the  gentlest  and  the 
most  Godlike. 

I  have  seen  Abraham  Lincoln  and  heard  his 
voice.  This  is  to  me  a  happy  recollection. 
From  my  childhood  to  this  hour  I  have  always 
kept  every  printed  word  which  has  fallen  from 
his  lips.  It  is  the  literary  pride  of  my  life  that 
I  have  preserved  with  loving  care  all  the  books, 
works,  biographies  and  printed  souvenirs  of 
this  real  man  of  men,  until  now  I  have  passed 
the  1,000- volume  line  and  still  know  that  the 
future  is  growing  with  new  works  perenially. 
With  other  men  it  was  literary  achievement; 
the  triumphs  of  war;  the  aggrandizement  of 
conquest ;  the  glory  of  new  discovery,  or  the 
flight  of  imagination  in  the  kingdom  of  Art  or 
Song  ;  but  with  Lincoln  it  was  character,  char- 
acter^ CHARACTER.  This  is  why  his  name  grows 
with  each  succeeding  year.  This  is  why  our 
American  schools,  as  well  as  the  schools  in  for- 
eign lands,  are  making  the  12th  day  of  February 
a  green  spot  in  the  dusty  road  of  school  routine, 
and  are  telling  to  the  millions  of  boys  and  girls 
the  story  of  a  true  patriot,  a  pure  man,  a  char- 
acter beyond  reproach,  the  safest  model  of 
citizenship,  the  Agamemnon  of  moral  power 
throughout  the  world. 

It  is  the  pride  of  millions  of  men  and  women 
to  be  able  to  sa}^,  "/  have  seen  Abraham  Lincoln 
and  heard  his  voice.^^  Time  will  enhance  the 
value  of  everything  he  ever  touched  and  hallow 
his  every  word.  No  other  character  is  known 
to  the  children  of  men  who  was  more  bashful  or 
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tenderly  sensitive  or  who  more  actually  dreaded 
direct  compliment.  No  man  ever  possessed  a 
suprcmer  contempt  or  indifference  to  unjust 
criticism  or  slander,  and  no  man  ever  lived  who 
was  more  conscious  of  his  own  actual  worth  and 
his  ability  to  use  that  worth  for  the  good  of 
others.  No  man  at  his  death  was  ever  so  uni- 
versally or  so  sincerely  mourned  as  Lincoln. 
The  world  wept  as  a  young  child  at  its  father's 
bier.  His  funeral  train  was  fourteen  hundred 
miles  long,  and  his  mourners  moistened  with 
sincerity's  tears  the  soil  of  every  civilized  land ; 
while  official  history  required  960  pages  to  print 
the  plain  record  of  telegram,  resolution  and  sor- 
row of  the  Nations. 

He  was  not  really  an  orator,  as  the  world 
goes,  yet  his  speech  on  the  battlefield  of  Gettys- 
burg and  his  Second  Inaugural  Address  are 
terse  and  treasured  classics  and  rank  with  any 
sayings  that  Time  has  preserved  from  the  lips  or 
the  pen  of  Cicero,  Pericles,  Philip  or  Phoeian. 
No  orator  ever  touched  the  tender  chords  which 
sweep  the  heartstrings  in  the  soul  of  woman- 
hood more  deftly  than  he,  when  he  said,  while 
pleading  the  case  of  the  widow  of  the  old  soldier 
of  1812:  "Time  rolls  on.  The  heroes  of  1776 
have  passed  away  and  are  encamped  on  the  other 
shore.  The  old  soldier  has  gone  to  his  rest — ci^ip- 
pled,  blinded  and  broken  his  widoio  comes  to  me 
and  to  you,  gentlemen  of  the  jury,  to  right  her 
wrongs.  She  tuas  not  always  thus.  She  teas  once 
beautiful  as  the  morning.  Tier  step  was  as  light, 
her  face  as  fair  and  her  voice  as  sweet  as  ever 
rung  in  the  lanes  of  old  Virginia.  Now  she  is 
poor,  defenceless.  Shall  toe,  too,  cast  her  offf 
His  courtroom  was  in  tears.     His  suit  was  won. 

No  man  ever  held  woman  in  higher  esteem 
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than  Abraham  Lincoln,  and  woman  to-day  is  his 
loyal  lover  and  defence,  through  ill  and  good 
report,  and  through  her  there  shall  be  engrav- 
ened  the  ideal  Lincoln  in  the  minds  of  millions 
yet  unborn. 

If  all  men  could  be  like  Lincoln  there  would 
be  no  need  of  Heaven.  His  pattern  was  formed 
in  the  Foundry  of  Fate,  and  when  the  world's 
greatest  epoch  had  closed  the  mould  was  found 
to  fit  "the  head  of  the  corners."  See  his  tall 
form  sway  under  a  sorrow  almost  infinite  as  he 
stands  at  the  cofiin  of  his  dead  benefactor, 
Bowlin  Greene,  and  although  a  man  of  thirty- 
three  his  heart  breaks  with  uncontrolled  emotion 
as  he  tries  to  speak  the  words  of  gratitude  and 
tender  eulogy  which  he  longed  to  express,  but 
in  the  agony  of  his  soul's  despair  he  fails  to 
make  a  sound,  and,  in  a  burst  of  overwhelming 
tears  and  groans,  he  leaves  the  scene.  Never 
did  a  human  heart  olfer  to  the  dead  a  truer  trib- 
ute. Language  can  never  tell  the  depth  of  his 
feelings,  and  history  will  never  record  a  wail 
more  tender  or  a  lay  more  sweet  and  divine. 

When  the  tender  life  of  his  first  pure  love 
went  out  and  Ann  Rutledge  was  laid  in  her 
grave,  his  was  the  pathetic  voice  which,  in  poig- 
nant grief,  cried  aloud  as  his  vanishing  reason 
all  but  left  him  :  ''I cannot  let  the  rains,  the  S7iow 
and  the  storms  heat  upon  her  grave  !''  A  deeper 
anguish  never  pierced  the  heart  of  an  honest 
man,  since  Christ  wept  in  Gethsemane. 

Oh,  what  a  legacy,  what  a  heritage  for  us 
and  ours  and  our  heirs  forever  after  us,  and  for 
the  world,  as  Time  the  Saviour,  reveals  his 
growing  worth.  Oh,  the  great,  broad,  patient, 
courageous  man,  so  calm  in  the  tempest  that 
radicals   could   not  rush  him  and  the  Trumpet 
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of  War  could  not  intimidate  him.  His  was  the 
courage  of  the  subUmest  order ;  absolutely  per- 
fect in  faith  and  that  faith  founded  upon  eternal 
justice  and  upon  his  perfect  trust  in  a  God  of 
Justice,  and  in  his  own  people  and  upon  his  own 
true  and  righteous  self.  You  have  but  to  put 
your  ear  to  the  welded  rail  of  the  past  and  the 
echoes  of  forty  years  will  come  back  to  you, 
and  above  the  din  and  confusion  of  that  awful 
period  you  will  hear  the  clear,  patriotic  voice 
of  a  nation  and  that  triumphant  song, 

"TFe  are  coming,  Father  Abraham, 
Three  hundred  thousand  more.'''' 

This  mighty  surge  of  song  is  not  the  wail  of 
despair  nor  the  measured  tone  of  defiance,  but 
the  belated  and  mighty  response  of  thirty  mil- 
lions of  patriots  sounding  the  cry  which  comes 
from  the  deep,  welling  passion  of  patriotism, 
echoing  across  plain  and  river,  and  over  hill  and 
mountain  top,  that  a  million  defenders  invinci- 
ble as  an  army  with  banners  were  coming  in 
response  to  his  righteous  call  to  save  from  disso- 
lution and  death  the  one  nation  tvhich  tvas  and  is, 
and  is  to  be,  the  hope  of  the  world. 

How  strange  it  all  seems  to  us  now.  The 
world  will  always  see  him,  in  the  National  storm 
of  passion  and  the  flow  of  fraternal  blood,  a  moral 
hero,  and  in  the  blast  that  blinded,  he  held  the 
helm  of  State  for  four  dark  and  terrible  years, 
and  until  Fate  had  become  fulfillment,  and  then 
in  the  Sunshine  of  Peace  he  appeared  in  the  cap- 
ital of  rebellion  like  a  closing  tableau,  holding  the 
trusting  hand  of  his  innocent  boy  while  the  fren- 
zied negro  bows  in  almost  idolatrous  worship  at 
his  feet,  and  then  he  is  suddenly  lifted,  as  by 
some  design  of  fatality,  to  the  realm  of  earthly 
immortality.    It  verily  seems  as  if  Fate  did  play 
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with  dates  and  events,  for  on  the  anniversary  of 
the  very  day  when  the  starry  flag  of  Fort  Sum- 
ter bowed  to  the  bellowing  guns  of  Beauregard 
four  years  before,  Beecher  and  his  compatriots 
restored  it,  in  the  harbor  of  Charleston,  to  the 
breeze  of  Heaven,  and  yet  before  its  folds  had 
fairly  caught  the  joyous  inspiration,  and  while 
darkness  settled  upon  the  land  that  night,  his 
life  went  out  by  the  hand  of  the  assassin. 

No  man  is  ever  seen  so  tenderly  as  when 
humanity  beholds  him  through  the  mellow  vail 
of  suffering  and  undeserved  adversity.  It  is 
then  we  realize  the  force  of  the  sentiment  that 

"Chords  that  vibrate  sweetest  music 
Sound  tlie  deepest  notes  of  woe." 

It  can  never  be  said  that  religious  fanaticism 
aided  him  essentially  in  the  completion  of  his 
world  task ;  neither  that  personal  ambition  ral- 
lied him  to  sudden  success,  and  although  success 
was  his  ruling  motive,  and  was,  all  in  all,  and 
through  it  all,  his  guiding  star,  yet  that  success 
was  founded  upon  the  solid  rock  of  truth,  and 
through  the  darkness  of  that  wildest  and  most 
tempestuous  night  of  sorrow  and  suffering  he 
stood,  the  central  figure,  looking  over  and  above 
the  heads  of  his  contemporaries,  like  the  giant 
he  was,  surveying  the  end  and  seeing  the  tri- 
umphant vision  which  was  to  mark  the  closing 
of  the  most  remarkable  conflict  which  ever  sanc- 
tified the  battle  ground  of  nations. 

It  is  true  that  there  have  been  other  patri- 
ots in  other  lands  than  ours,  and  it  is  true  that 
patriotism  has  lived  as  a  principle  in  all  the  ages 
of  the  past,  and  that  there  has  existed  the  calm 
of  dignity  and  the  consciousness  of  power  all 
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through  the  centuries,  hut  there  has  never  been 
hut  one  Lincoln. 

Other  men  have  been  earnest  and  other  men 
have  been  great,  and  even  sincere,  and  what  is 
still  more,  have  been  kind  and  useful  to  their 
fellow  men  and  have  helped  to  grace  and  crown 
the  ages,  and  yet,  /  say,  there  has  never  been  hut 
one  Lincoln. 

He  did  not  believe  in  Christ,  but  he  did  be- 
lieve in  a  God  of  Justice,  in  a  God  that  could  not 
tolerate  human  slavery  or  injustice  among  his 
human  kind.  He  had  lived  to  learn  and  to  know 
that  his  own  judgment  of  men  was  reliable  and 
right,  and  hence  he  gradually,  but  easily  and 
certainly,  overshadowed  all  his  associates  and 
contemporaries,  and  as  a  character  stands  alone 
from  his  I'ough-hewn  cradle  to  his  marbled  tomb. 
In  all  that  eventful  journey  he  knew  his  own 
ability  rightly  and  neither  overestimated  it  nor 
underestimated  it,  and  he  dared  to  assume  dan- 
gerous posts  of  duty,  and  yet  never  flinched  or 
doubted.  He  was  therefore  greater  than  the 
greatest  man  of  his  time.  lie  is  the  Aga/niemnon 
of  History. 

No  other  man  in  history  seems  ever  to  have 
centered  and  focused  universal  interest  in  his 
every  and  minutest  acts  and  personal  character- 
istics like  Lincoln.  When  standing  he  towered 
above  his  famous  opponent,  Douglass,  fourteen 
inches,  but  when  both  were  seated  side  by  side 
he  was  but  four  inches  higher,  so  exceptional 
were  his  legs  and  arms  in  length  compared  with 
his  body. 

In  the  Illinois  Legislature  he  belonged  to 
the  famous  "Long  Nine,"  the  name  applied  to 
the  nine  members  from  his  section,  of  which  he 
was  the  tallest,  and  was  called  the  ' '  Sangamon 
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Chief,"  their  combined  height  being  fifty-five 
feet.  To  them  and  to  liim  were  due  tlie  success 
of  changing  tlie  State  Capital  from  Vandalia  to 
Springfield,  Sangamon  Co.,  in  1837. 

It  is  remarkable  how  man}?-  men  afterward 
famous  were  associated  with  Lincoln  during  his 
early  or  active  life,  including  Peter  Cartright, 
famous  preacher.  Col.  Ellsworth,  first  to  fall  in 
war,  Col.  Baker,  hero  who  fell  at  Ball's  Bluff, 
Stephen  A.  Douglass,  patriot  and  opponent,  Sen- 
ator Lyman  Trumbull,  Governor  Bissell,  Gen- 
eral John  A.  McClernand,  Judge  David  Davis, 
and  others. 

He  was  born  close  to  the  famous  Mason  and 
Dixon's  Line,  about  39°  33'  north  latitude,  mark- 
ing the  line  limit  of  slavery  and  hence  naturally 
conservative  as  to  Northern  and  Southern  opin- 
ions. 

He  was  not  wholly  free  from  the  local  super- 
stitions of  the  Kentucky  pioneer  times,  and  the 
quick  and  living  secrets  of  Nature,  while  real 
and  understood,  still  carried  a  tinge  of  the  mar- 
velous, for  night  winds,  dark  forests,  swelling 
streams,  cries  of  wild  beasts,  sudden  deaths, 
moaning  trees,  and  avenging  storms,  sometimes 
suggest  strange  thoughts  to  the  wisest  minds. 

The  well-timed  hit  on  the  lightning  rod  of 
the  not  over-consistent  George  Forquer,  in  his 
legislative  canvass,  recalls  his  clear  and  forceful 
side  when  his  opponent  assumed  in  public  the 
air  of  a  superior  and  prodded  young  Lincoln  in 
his  coarse  dress  of  homespun  clothes  with  lack 
of  experience  and  ability,  and  Lincoln  in 
thoughtful  manner  replied  and,  reviewing  For- 
quer's  follies  and  gullible  nature  as  the  prey  of 
seductive  agents,  said  that  while  he  perhaps  had 
many  or  most  of  the  faults  ascribed  to  him  he 
was  grateful  that  he  ^'did  not  have  to  erect  a 
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lightning  rod  over  his  home  to  ivard  off  the  ven- 
geance of  an  offended  God''  as  Forquer  had. 
As  lightning  rods  were  just  then  being  intro- 
duced and  were  under  ban  with  the  majority  of 
the  Illinois  people  Forquer  was  silenced. 

The  Shields  incident,  when  Lincoln  was 
forced  as  he  thought  to  accept  the  challenge  to 
fight  a  duel,  after  writing  the  anonymous  letters 
as  a  luidoio  from  the  "Lost  Townships,"  shows 
his  final  faith  and  reliance  in  sound  every  day 
man  sense.  James  Shields  was  State  Auditor, 
and  a  rather  excitable  Irish  gentleman  from 
Tyrone,  Ireland,  and  took  mortal  offense  at  the 
letters,  as  he  imagined  as  a  Democrat  that  they 
reflected  upon  his  personal  honesty  in  office, 
and  no  amount  of  persuasion  by  friends  could 
satisfy  him  of  Lincoln's  intended  good  nature, 
and  so  the  challenge  was  forced  upon  Lincoln, 
and  having  choice  of  weapons,  he,  on  the  same 
principle  which  in  later  years  actuated  John  F. 
Potter  in  Congress  with  Pryor,  chose  cavalry 
broadswords.  The  day  came  and  the  parties 
met — Shields,  a  little,  large-headed  and  firey 
man,  and  Lincoln  of  giant  stature.  At  the  final 
moment  Shields  gladly  agreed  to  withdraw  if 
his  antagonist  would  assert  that  he  only  meant 
to  make  a  political  point  as  a  Whig  against 
a  Democrat.  Lincoln  sensibly  agreed.  Asked 
later  what  he  intended  to  do  had  they  fought,  he 
said,  "7  should  have  used  the  advantage  of  my 
arms  and  legs  and  simplg  split  him  from  head  to 
heeV 

It  was  nothing  less  than  unique  that  upon 
his  election  to  the  Presidency  he  should  appoint 
as  his  Cabinet  and  constant  advisers  the  very 
men  who  were  his  opponents  in  the  Republican 
National  Convention  for  the  nomination  at  Chi- 
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cago  in  1860,  and  yet  by  that  act  he  calmed  and 
pacified  all  wounded  aspirations,  and  though 
regarded  as  a  dangerous  move  politically,  it 
showed  Lincoln's  just  and  benevolent  heart,  his 
far-seeing  judgment  and  his  calm  consciousness 
in  his  own  ability  to  remain  absolutely  President 
and  Commander-in-Chief  of  the  Army  and  Navy 
of  the  United  States. 

The  offense  and  as  some  felt  the  ungrateful 
if  not  disloyal  conduct  of  his  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  Salmon  P.  Chase,  in  the  treacherous 
storm  and  excitement  of  his  second  campaign  in 
1864,  when  Chase  publicly  became  a  candidate 
against  his  chief,  again  showed  how  truly  great 
Lincoln  was,  and  his  words  on  this  occasion  and 
his  subsequent  act  in  appointing  Secretary  Chase 
to  be  Chief  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States,  proves  him  the  towering  polit- 
ical master  and  safe,  unselfish  patriot  that  he 
was. 

The  intense  honesty  shown  in  his  settling 
accounts  with  the  Government  when  postmaster 
at  New  Salem,  when  he  months  afterwards  pro- 
duced the  exact  amount  to  a  dollar  and  a  cent  in 
the  adjustment,  and  not  only  exact  but  identical 
coins  received  by  him  in  the  office,  all  laid  away 
sacredly  awaiting  the  official  accounting,  al- 
though he  had  been  sorely  pressed  in  the  mean- 
time for  money. 

His  stories  have  been  retold,  repeated  and 
revamped  until  much  falsehood  has  been  mixed 
with  originals,  all  of  which  were  pointed  and 
practical  and  always  prepared  and  thought  out 
for  purpose  and  to  convince  forcibly.  A  Lincoln 
story  usually  carries  its  own  evidence  of  truth 
and  originality.  Sometimes  they  carried  not 
only  conviction  but  were  calculated   to  cut  or 
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even  humiliate  if  necessary.  When  his  early 
antagonist  at  law,  rather  fresh  and  frothy,  had 
talked  at  a  rapid  rate  until  he  had  tired  court 
and  jury,  and  for  lack  of  facts  sat  down  to  the 
relief  of  all,  Lincoln  in  his  thoughtful  way  said  : 
"Your  honor  has  observed  the  misfortune  of 
the  opposing  counsel,  as  it  is  clear  that  he  can- 
not work  his  mind  and  his  voice  at  the  same 
time,  for  the  instant  his  tongue  starts  it  goes  so 
fast  that  the  mind  ceases  to  act ;  in  fact  he  re- 
minds me  of  the  first  steam  vessel  which  ap- 
peared on  the  Sangamon  river.  It  was  noted 
for  its  efforts  to  navigate  with  ease,  but  it  had  a 
five- foot  whistle  and  only  a  three-foot  boiler,  and 
every  time  they  blew  the  whistle  the  boat  had 
to  stop  still."  This  carries  the  true  Lincoln 
brand. 

The  coarse  jokes  attributed  to  Lincoln  never 
existed,  and  his  intimates  give  testimony  to  that 
fact.  In  his  associations  with  his  Cabinet  mem- 
bers he  gave  constant  proof  of  his  innate  man- 
liness, and  nothing  pleased  him  more  in  business 
meetings  or  official  work  than  for  all  to  call  him 
Lincoln.  He  disliked  to  be  called  Mr.  President 
or  Your  Exellency,  but  felt  relief  to  be  called 
Lincoln,  and  always  spoke  to  his  Ministers  as 
Bates,  Stanton,  Chase  and  Seward,  though  he 
never  failed  or  missed  seeing  and  appreciating 
the  ludicrous  and  funny  side  to  all  things. 

He  was  a  born  reasoner,  and  when  a  mere 
boy,  after  borrowing  the  Crawford  copy  of 
Weem's  Life  of  Washington,  and  having  left  it  in 
the  log  crevice  in  his  Indiana  home  where  it  got 
soaked  by  a  shower  during  the  night,  he  agreed 
to  work  three  days  pulling  corn  for  the  close- 
fisted  Crawford  to  settle  the  account;  he  first 
asked  if  the  three  days'  work  was  to  pay  for  the 
damage  done  the  hook  ov  for  the  hook  itself,  and  as 
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Crawford  thought  the  book  of  no  use,  he  said  it 
would  pay  for  the  book,  and  so  Lincoln  hecame 
the  owner  of  his  first  actual  hook,  and  it  proved 
a  good  bargain  too ;  and  many  a  reader  to-day 
would  gladly  pay  three  hundred  dollars  for  this 
same  book  could   they  secure  it  for  posterity. 

His  check  for  $5.00,  made  out  while  Presi- 
dent, payable  to  "The  one-legged  colored  manor 
bearer,"  and  which  has  been  immortalized  by 
the  Lincoln  History  Society  of  New  York  City  ; 
his  letter  to  the  little  boy  who  met  him  on  the 
street  after  he  was  nominated  for  President, 
spoke  to  him  and  shook  hands  with  him,  and  who 
was  taunted  by  his  playmates  in  Springfield  af- 
terwards for  claiming  Lincoln's  acquaintance, 
until  the  great-hearted  man  wrote  in  answer  to 
the  boy's  childish  letter  of  appeal  and  stated 
over  his  signature  while  President  of  the  United 
States,  that  he  was  glad  to  certify  that  he  saw 
and  remembered  the  boy  and  shook  hands  with 
him,  and  thus  the  boy  became  a  hero. 

This  same  sincerity  and  frankness  was  ever 
his  strength  and  safety,  and  served  as  faithfully 
in  the  diplomacy  of  Nations  and  as  easily  and 
verily  changed  the  fate  of  the  American  Conti- 
nent, for  while  the  trained  and  erudite  Seward 
battled  nervously  with  the  ponderous  and  lugu- 
brious ambiguities  of  Lord  Palmerston,  Lincoln 
had  written  a  plain  letter  in  plain  and  touching- 
language  to  Queen  Victoria  direct,  and  ap- 
pealed to  her  as  a  pure  and  noble  woman  to 
assure  him  in  his  trying  ordeal  against  the  sins 
of  a  century,  that  his  eif  orts  as  a  man  threatened 
by  rebellion  yet  seeking  to  maintain  a  friendly 
government  and  in  opposition  to  the  spread  of 
human  slavery,  should  not  be  injured  and  weight- 
ed by  England's  enmity.      On  a  bright  Sunday 
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morning  he  received  her  more  than  Queenly 
answer  by  mail,  saying  she  realized  the  burdens 
and  dangers  to  his  Government,  and  that  slaver}^ 
should  not  receive  her  aid  or  influence,  and  that 
the  American  Government  under  his  guidance 
would  never  need  to  fear  from  her  people  while 
she  was  acknowledged  Queen  of  England.  He 
had  icon  by  a  manias  sense  what  diploinacy  never 
secu7'ed,  and  it  was  long  afterwards  that  Seward 
learned  this  great  historic  fact. 

Lincoln's  was  the  Faith  that  never  faltered? 
and  was  built  on  truth  and  sense. 

Lincoln  was  pure  in  heart.  He  not  only 
loved  right  but  he  was  grand  enough  to  do  right. 
He  hated  wrong  and  he  did  no  wrong.  He  for- 
gave to  the  last  and  loved  forgiveness  itself,  and 
yet  he  needed  little  or  none  for  himself.  Hear 
his  tender  fatherly  voice  as  he  whispers  to  little 
"Blossom"  the  pardon  for  her  erring  brother. 
See  him  as  he  dictates  that  immortal  dispatch 
saving  the  tired  soldier  and  sleeping  sentinel, 
Scott,  from  an  unmerited  death.  Think  of  his 
transcendent  attitude  in  his  position  of  almost 
unlimited  power,  as  his  acts  of  forgiveness  fret 
and  chafe  the  impatient  generals  who  clamor  for 
discipline  at  the  expense  of  life,  as  he  says : 
Gentlemen^  I  cannot  take  the  lives  of  these  hoys 
who  love  their  country  bnt  who  have  broken  the 
rules  of  warfare  in  obedience  to  the  demands  of 
exhausted  nature.  His  mantle  has  fallen  upon 
no  man.  It  is  the  heritage  of  America,  the 
crown  jewel  of  the  world,  and  the  hand  of  sacri- 
lege alone  shall  ever  touch  it. 

Let  not  the  prude  or  the  supercilious  assume 
to  blush  at  his  humble  or  even  doubtful  origin. 
Let  them  brush  their  dormant  intelligence  and 
remember  who  was  William   the   Conqueror  of 
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England,  and  who  was  Charles  Martel  or 
"Charles  the  Hammer,"  who  saved  Christian 
civilization  to  Europe  and  who  drove  back  in  the 
Vale  of  the  Roncevalles  the  swelling  tide  of 
Moslemism  in  the  decisive  battle  of  Poitiers. 
Let  them  remember  that  AhraJiani  Lincoln  ivas 
a  laan  and  as  a  man  was  the  greatest  compliment 
that  has  ever  been  given  or  paid  to  the  human 
race^  and  likewise  that  he  was  never  the  cham- 
pion of  the  prude,  the  dude  or  the  false ;  and 
aristocracy  has  no  power  to  either  harm  or 
heighten  his  glory  now,  and  neither  prudes, 
puppets  nor  apologizers  have  any  place  in  the 
following  of  his  mighty  train. 

Lincoln  could  scarcely  sing  a  note,  but  music 
was  to  his  soul  a  thing  divine,  and  Poetry  and 
Song  may  la}"  their  garlands  upon  his  tomb  with 
perfect  confidence,  for  his  character  can  absorb 
all  their  beauties  and  will  glorify  every  author. 
His  was  the  hand  that  wrote  the  request : 
"Please  ask  Philip  Phillips  to  sing  again  to- 
night ^Yovr  Mission,'  but  do  not  say  I  said  so." 

Abraham  Lincoln  is  the  man  who  gave  his 
first  biographer  a  kindly  but  knowing  look  when 
he  found  that  he  had  stated  that  Lincoln  had 
read  Plutarch's  Lives  and  had  turned  their 
sterling  virtues  to  his  own  good  account  and 
character,  who  did  not  even  correct  the  state- 
ment in  the  proof  sheet ;  but  a  week  later,  when 
that  same  proof  sheet  had  been  revised  and 
was  then  ready  for  the  printer,  he  with  equal 
kindness  and  with  a  twinkling  eye  informed  his 
biographer,  Mr.  John  Locke  Scripps,  that  in 
the  ineantime  he  had  read  Plutarch  from  cover 
to  cover  and  had  not  skipped  even  a  single  word, 
and  that  noiv  the  biography  was  correct  and  true 
and  might  be  printed. 
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Here  is  a  man  who,  while  he  msij  have  said 
boyish  things,  and  even  followed  the  rougher 
customs  of  rollicking  youth  in  the  sturdy  land 
of  the  pioneer,  yet  in  all  the  years  of  the  prime 
of  his  manhood  he  was  never  knoivn  to  say  a  fool- 
ish thing.  A  man  who  constantly  believed  in 
himself  and  believed  that  he  was  being  fitted 
for  a  great  purpose,  and  went  on  patiently  and 
not  unconsciously,  preparing  to  accept  the  high- 
est post  when  the  hour  should  strike.  A  man 
who  was  never  surprised  by  the  biggest  events, 
the  patient,  sad,  and  yet  ever  rippling  humorist 
who  was  great  enough  in  the  darkest  hour  to 
to  turn  the  serious  incident  into  sunshine  and 
laughter,  thus  giving  to  his  nature  that  natural 
and  joyous  vent  from  the  dangers  of  growing 
and  crushing  responsibility. 

The  man  who  never  received  or  paid  out  an 
ill-earned  or  dishonest  dollar  in  his  whole  life. 
The  man  who  never  had  any  use  for  either  to- 
bacco, gambling,  dissipation  or  liquor ;  and  with 
the  gentle  exception  of  poorly  played  billiards 
with  a  selected  friend,  on  rare  occasions,  wasted 
no  time  upon  idle  pastime  or  artificial  sports. 

The  man  to  whom  criticism  and  discourage- 
ments served  only  as  friction  the  better  to  pro- 
pel the  great  engine  of  his  mind  as  it  tugged  on 
the  up  grade  of  events.  The  man  who  stood 
self-poised  while  he  saw  and  realized  that  the 
die  was  being  cast  and  saw  the  molten  metal  of 
his  own  w^ondrous  history  poured  into  the  mold 
of  immortality. 

Surely  Fate  loved  Lincoln,  and  in  her  long- 
ino-s  she  gave  him  the  deathless  kiss  that  he 
might  never  leave  her. 

While  others  quaked  with  fear  at  the  gath- 
ering storm,   he  grasped  the  helm   with  giant 
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grip  lis  the  great  ship  of  state  I'ode  into  the  roar 
and  crash  of  the  huri'ieane  and  held  it  firm  and 
safe  until  the  lightnings  had  ceased  to  play  and 
until  the  vanishing  clouds  threw"  their  lessening 
shadows  over  her  deck,  and  until  the  big  waves 
had  done  their  worst,  and  until  ripples  only 
patted  her  storm-beaten  sides  and  the  great 
white  harbor  was  once  more  in  view  with  its 
sunshine  and  its  peace.  Romance  and  miracle 
blend  in  the  heavens  as  the  sun  bursts  upon  the 
scene,  for  as  the  last,  long  peal  of  thunder  dies 
away  in  the  distance,  and  the  Rainbow  of  Peace 
appears,  a  sudden  bolt  from  the  clearing  sky 
struck  him  dumb  and  dead  on  the  deck,  and  the 
Great  Loving  Captain  had  gone  to  his  reward  in 
the  flower  of  his  faith  and  in  the  full  strength  of 
his  giant  manhood. 

It  has  been  said  that  "God  buries  His  work- 
men but  carries  on  His  work,"  and  this  great 
truth  covers  the  life  and  martyrdom  of  Abra- 
ham Lincoln,  the  bravest,  the  most  courageous, 
the  most  useful,  the  kindest,  the  tenderest,  the 
sweetest  inemonj  that  Jias  thus  far  appeared,  in 
human  forni^  within  the  Vestibule  of  Time. 


Very  truly  yours, 
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